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Boys and their dogs; girls and their dolls; 
babies; building activities; our fishing 
industry; The Exchange Club; the Woman’s 
Club; high tides and oil field fires; yacht 
wrecks and races; Memorial Day for Sea- 
farers; a rum raid; baketball on the school 
grounds—these are a few of the local reels 
which Rev. W. H. Stockton, an amateur 
movie operator, has used as tools in the 
social service of the Community Methodist 
Church in Newport Beach, Calif. 

His is a peculiar field; two tiny litle resort 
towns three miles apart, directly on the 
open and public beach of the Pacific Ocean; 
the Mecca of countless thousands during 
the summer, the all-the-year residence of a 
few hundreds. In each town he has charge 
of a chapel and divides his time between 
them. All told, the actual membership on 
which he can depend is thirty-five people. 
Week-ends all through the year bring the 
crowds of itinerant pleasure seekers. Fish- 
ing, boatbuilding and renting rooms and 
houses to the visitors are the main industries. 
Sunday is the great day for business and 
pleasure. Most of the property owners live 
and vote elsewhere. Recreation is the end 
and purpose of almost every man, woman 
and child in the place. There are few com- 
mon ties, little community spirit, to bind 
the people together. Shifting like the sands 
on the shore, casual, gay-hearted, holidaying, 
it has been a problem to develop concerted 
interest and concerted action. 

When he first was appointed to this parish 
two years ago, Mr. Stockton found very 
little organized social activity for the com- 
munity in general. There were two woman’s 
clubs, an Exchange Club, a chamber of 
commerce, a yacht club; but these were 
more or less limited in their appeal. There 
were Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, but 
neither group touched all the youngsters. 
He had been a Scoutmaster and also special- 


ized in other ways in the work with young 
people. His experience had taught him that 
one of the easiest ways to reach them was 
by moving pictures, and since he knew that 
older people are merely boys and girls grown 
tall, he conceived the idea of trying what a 
series of weekly picture nights would do for 
them. 

A former parishioner, who had lost her 
two sons by death, had given him an outfit 
as a memorial to them—a camera, a pro- 
jector, a screen and various accessories. 
He began at once with what he calls a 
weekly ‘community social night’’ in each 
church. These are continuing their success- 
ful appeal even now, after a “run” of un- 
broken weekly appearances for over two 
years. He rents a few reels, usually plan- 
ning on having a travelog, always a comedy, 
sometimes a scientific, or other informative 
picture, and once in a while a “straight” 
story. But his mainstay in the social 
service field has been his locals. 

Whenever anything happens in his terri- 
tory, Mr. Stockton and his movie camera 
are on the spot at once. Twice the oil re- 
finery staged a spectacular night fire and he 
caught some thrilling views. In January of 
succeeding years unusually high tides in- 
undated the boardwalk and streets, washed 
out the jetty and wrecked fishing barges 
and yachts. Mr. Stockton’s film caught all. 
When a new building is projected he gets a 
shot of the old building or the open space 
where the new one is to go. From time to 
time he takes pictures showing the wrecking 
of the old and the growing of the new, of 
course featuring the workmen, the owners, 
and all responsible for the improvements. 
Every local celebration is recorded. Every 
celebrity who comes to town gets his picture 
taken. Every local organization takes its 
turn in the limelight. The church societies 
and their meetings are, of course, often 
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recorded. In fact, local history is caught 
and held in the records while it is making. 


There is sound psychology in this. The 
chief interest of mankind is man. Every 
one of us is particularly concerned with the 
things he does and has part in, and is fas- 
cinated when he has a chance, such as these 
local films give him, of seeing himself in 
action. When it is announced that such 
and such local scenes will be on the screen, 
every man, woman and child concerned in 
the action is there to see how he looks. The 
little church auditorium is crowded. Each 
meeting has its other features of community 
singing, friendly intercourse, story telling, 
games and educational reels. The selection 
of these gives the pastor many a fine op- 
portunity to put across some needed lesson 
or suggestion. 


The greatest good, however, may be said 
to come from the silent lessons unwound 
from the local reels. As an example, take 
the pictures Mr. Stockton has shown of 
boys and their dogs. He takes them from 
time to time, as he has opportunity. He 
knows how dear a dog is to the boy owner’s 
heart. At the very word ‘“‘go,’”’ he and that 
boy meet on common ground. The cooper- 
ate to present this beloved dog at his very 
best. Comes a time when Mr. Stockton 
finds he has eough of these boys and dogs 
to make a full reel... He pieces them to- 
gether and shows them as a special feature 
for some particular night. Mothers and 
fathers come to see their young hopefuls 
and meet the mothers and fathers of other 
stars. Here is common ground. That night 
Mr. Stockton builds his program around 
this theme; subtly, mostly by suggestion, 
he calls attention to how many boys are 
growing up in this city. Perhaps he drops a 
hint of some things the city might do to 
help them—playgrounds, or reading rooms, 
or something like that. He mentions, per- 
haps, that these boys are the citizens of 
tomorrow. This starts people thinking— 
thinking along common lines. 


Or take the babies. He “shoots” every 
baby in town, just as soom as he hears of its 
arrival. He returns often and “‘shoots’’ it 
again and again; he especially tries to get it 
when it begins to creep, when it takes its 
_ first step and so on. Then when he has a 
full reel he has a “‘baby night.’”’ Can you 
imagine a mother of one of the “‘stars’’ not 
being there to see that reel? ‘‘Here,’’ he 
says, as the babies roll around and smile 
and creep through the pictures, ‘“‘we have 
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Newport of Tomorrow. These are the little 
folks for whom we of Today are building. 
Let us think about what kind of a city we 
want this to be for them to live in.” 


He is very wise about not pressing the 
lessons home too hard. Just a word, just a 
hint; he lets the pictures do the rest. 


Consider what it means to the citizenship 
at large when on the screen he shows them 
the record of the town history they are 
making. In every city there are pessimists 
—people who wear blue glasses and see 
storms coming. Mr. Stockton gives them 
some needed doses of optimism when he 
shows the new buildings going up, the 
beautifying being done, the improvements 
being made. Sometimes mistakes, inten- 
tional or otherwise, are made by those in 
authority. The average citizen, the tax- 
payer, usually knows little about these 
errors. But when he sees them on the 
screen his personal interest is aroused. He 
wants to know how and why these things 
happened and who is responsible, and how 
they can be remedied. 


In these cases, too, this pastor is wise and 
says little. Again he lets the film tell the 
story. 


The financing of these programs is by 
free-will offerings. Collections are taken 
each night. Films for the local reels are 
paid for by merchants or others interested. 
They are given credit on the reel, with a 
snap or two of them and their work. The 
average attendance at these social evenings 
has been ninety-two—a capacity house for 
the seating facilities. The clientele is not a 
wealthy one. The people in the audiences 
have little money. Yet for the entire period 
of their showing, these social nights have 
been self-supporting. Of course, all that 
they are expected to do in the financial way 
is to pay their own expenses. Nobody 
expects to make any money out of them. 


Mr. Stockton has been given considerable 
enviable publicity because of his work with 
the movies. The Methodist Conference, 
under which he is assigned to this pastorate, 
has honored him by making him official 
photographer of its annual Chautauqua at 
Pacific Palisades. He is frequently invited 
to feature programs''of clubs and associa- 
tions. Continually he is adding to his movie 
equipment and to his experience, and many 
social workers are watching with interest 
his work. 
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Missionaries on Furlough 


REY. M. EDWIN THOMAS, D.D. 


Health, Housing, Salaries, Allowances, Studies, and Deputation Work, 
From the Missionary’s Point of View 


Health of the Missionary 


Health is a matter of double importance 
to a returned missionary. In practically all 
mission fields debilitating climate, deadly 
and innumerable germs, together with over- 
worked bodies, combine to break down 
resistance. As a result a missionary’s pri- 
mary need for a peri- 
odic return to the 


to the owner which when discovered receive 
immediate attention. How much more is 
this true of the human body! 

It is the custom, I believe, to have the 
examination held in the center where the 
Board is located. If this could be held in the 
port of entry it would be a great convenience 
to the missionaries. 
Do not forget that 


homeland is restora- 
tion of the body. In 
the accomplishment of 
this Boards share a 
large responsibility. 
Insufficient attention 
has been given to this 
subject. Physical ex- 
aminations immedia- 
ately upon return are 
required. Some mis- 
sionaries disregard 
this rule. Some, es- 
pecially those with 
children, are travel- 
tired and long to reach 
their destination as 
soon as possible. 

A more important 
reason for indiffer- 
ence is that superficial 
examinations are 
sometimes made on 
the part of Boards’ 
doctors. In no case 
should the word of the 


“Missions” is a live subject in every live 
0 J y 
congregation. 


Mission work is carried forward by men and 
women who answer a call to this specific field of 
work in the church. As men and women they 
have needs and problems, peculiar to a furlough, 
which must be cared for through the help of the 
mother churches, in order to facilitate the work to 
which the churches are pledged and to which the 
lives of missionaries have been dedicated. 


Dr. Thomas gives here a view of the practical 
needs of the Missionary, and the Missionary’s re- 
sponsibility to the church, while on furlough, so 


far as active interest in health, equipment, study, 
and willingness to cooperate in giving authentic 
information about Mission fields are concerned. 


While the solution of some of the problems 
depend upon the organization of the mission 
program in denominational headquarters, there 
is room for comparison in organization, salary, 
and manner of securing help from mission boards 
for transportation of Missionary Speakers from 
one section of the country to another, so that 
individual congregations may receive the in- 
spiration born of knowledge and personal con- 
tact with those who labor in the field. (Editor.) 


missionaries are hu- 
man and inconyveni- 
ences are irksome to 
them. Missionaries 
have called attention 
to the extra expense 
entailed by travel to 
Board centers. 

If the fruits of such 
an examination are 
to be reaped at times, 
medical attention and 
operations must fol- 
low. If left to indi- 
vidual responsibility 
these may be neglect- 
ed due to fear, ap- 
parent improvement, 
hesitancy to spend 
Board money or for 
divers other reasons. 
It should be one of 
the duties of the home 
secretary to follow up 
medical reports to the 
end that the mission- 


examinee be sought. Nothing should be left 
to supposition. This requires that the 
examination be thorough. 


The writer had such an examination some 
years ago. It included an X-ray of vital 


organs, blood and blood pressure tests, - 


examination of teeth, eyes, etc. The exam- 
ining physician gave his opinion based on 
findings. My idea is that it would be well 
for Boards to see that such an examination 
is given to each returned missionary imme- 
diately upon his or her arrival. Every so 
often an automobile owner, if he is con- 
cerned with the life of his car and his own 
safety, has his car inspected. Necessary 
repairs are made and in the end money is 
saved. At times there are defects unknown 


ary may regain his or her health as soon as 
possible. This is not always an easy task, 
but a secretary can see that the doctor’s sug- 
gestions are carried out. 
Housing 

The question of housing is vital. There 
are those who prefer that Boards own 
houses in various centers, preferably in 
college towns. To one of these a family 
could be assigned by the Board after con- 
sultation. There are many advantages in 
this plan. The nerve-racking, strength-con- 
suming problem of “house hunting’ would 
be avoided. This is particularly comforting 
when rent allowances are limited. It would 
solve the perplexing problem of furniture. 
Furnished houses are far beyond the pocket- 
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books of most missionaries. Furniture pur- 
chased at a Board’s expense scarcely defrays 
drayage charges when sold at the end of a 
furlough, and to move it into the home of 
another missionary or store has its objec- 
tions. This trouble and expense could be 
avoided if Boards has their own houses. 
I urge that Boards secure suitable houses 
where missionaries may reside while on 
furlough, and suggest that such houses as a 
rule be large enough for only one family. 
On a mission field, particularly at hill sta- 
tions, houses are built for two or more 
families. It is desirable, if return to normal 
life is desired, that each family while on 
furlough have a separate house, especially 
when there are children in the family. 

An adequate salary sufficient to include 
house rent is a suggestion. One missionary 
says, ‘‘We could choose what we want and 
have no basis for complaint and possibly 
get what we ought to have and different 
tastes could be satisfied.’”’ When the day 
comes when we have plenty of money for 
our fields and missionaries, this might be 
best, but the time is not now. Whatever the 
location of plan of housing, the Board 
should be a party in selecting the place 
where the missionary is to live. 

Salary 

In reply to the question, “‘Is the present 
scale of salaries satisfactory, and if not 
what would: you suggest?” the following 
replies were received: ‘“‘The money we 
receive is entirely inadequate. We need at 
least $2,000 to live in decency. To say that 
the missionary should get his India salary 
and children’s allowance as a salary at home 
is mere camouflage. No one lives on that 
amount. Why not change the furlough 
scale and make it correspond to the average 
pastor’s salary?’’ (from a man with two 
children). ‘‘Furlough salary ought not be 
less than $2,000 plus children’s allowance.”’ 
“T believe a missionary can get along with 
what he received providing he maintains 
no car and is ecareful.’’ ‘‘Present salary 
makes existence possible but also compels 
one to live upon his friends’ hospitality.” 
“Salary is not satisfactory. Have had to 
use money intended for schooling of children. 
We need enough to meet expenses, at least 
$2,400 outside of rent allowance, or that of 
an average pastor’s salary here.’”’ ‘Present 
scale is quite satisfactory.”’ “Salary too low 
as compared with American standards.” 
“Tt costs more here than on the field, for 
example, coal, gas, electricity, travel on 
private business of self and family. Fifteen 
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hundred dollars plus children’s allowance 
and rent should be the minimum on basis 
of daily expenses kept for five months.” 

“The present salary scale is not satis- 
factory,’ says another, “‘but the Board’s 
consideration of individual cases meets 
extra needs in some cases, by allowances, 
regular and irregular, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. This should be remedied. I 
would suggest the following scale: married 
couple, no children, $2,100 and house rent; 
couples with three children, $2,600 and 
house rent; families with more than three 
children, $3,000 and rent. Then eliminate 
all allowances.’””’ A woman missionary 
writes, ‘““To be frank, I am usually in debt 
when on furlough, and this is true in spite 
of the fact that I live at home.” This is 
from a family without children, ‘‘Our salary 
is not sufficient to live on at home. Salaries 
should be fixed according to actual living 
expenses. All basic salaries on furlough 
should be made equal.’’ Here is a reply 
from a man with several children, “It is 
satisfactory with house allowance and 
specials, but Board secretaries should figure 
missionary salaries and allowances on basis 
of own with reasonable allowance for posi- 
tion.’’ Here are a few words from a mission- 
ary with four children: ‘‘Salary scale is not 
satisfactory. In fact it is very inadequate. 
A man has to beg or starve in setting up 
housekeeping on furlough and clothing his 
family. A basic salary of $2,000 would be 
little enough. Only the fact that I live in 
my home community where I can ‘steal’ 
much of my needs (by foraging in fields of 
relatives) keeps me going.” 

The picture thus furnished is not pleasing 
and ought to be remedied. In the vast 
number of cases the present salary is inade- 
quate. Nor is this only the case with 
married couples having children. We must, 
therefore, conclude that the basic salary 
must be changed. The following is our 
suggestion: 1. The basie salary should be 
the same for all. 2. It should not be less 
than $1,600 per year. 

Allowances 

We suggest that in accordance with state- 
ment under “housing” rent allowance be 
given to all missionaries living outside of a 
Board-owned house. A maximum rent 
allowance should be fixed and the amount 
given determined on, place of residence and 
size of family. 

Children’s Allowances 

The field allowance under this heading 

is entirely inadequate. Suggestions by 
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_ missionaries range from $150 to $350 per 
child while on furlough. If the basic salary 
is fixed at $1,600 then to meet the needs of 
families with children adequate assistance 
should be given here. No parent in these 
days can feed and clothe a child on less than 
$150 under six, or $250 over six. In all 
fairness it should be stated that families 
with children are the ones that are chiefly 
embarrassed under the present arrange- 
ment. Therefore, I believe in a basic salary 
and a more adequate allowance for each 
child. 

Medical Allowances 

Usual. medical allowances should be 
maintained, including examination of eyes 
and teeth, but not cost of glasses, dental 
work, etc. , 

Outfit Allowance 

Outfit allowance is granted new mission- 
aries only. The need for this is great each 
time a missionary returns to the field. 
Under present circumstances a missionary’s 
credit is less than par when he prepares to 
return to his work. If an outfit allowance 
is proper for new missionaries why not for 
missionaries returning to the field? 

Study 

All the questions considered have their 
difficulties but none more than who should 
study. Missionaries’ replies range from: 
“A missionary is like a well pumped dry 
when he returns to the homeland. He is 
out of touch with the great movements of 
western thought. Boards should encourage 
_ everyone to study if he cares to be a live 
missionary. The nature of study should be 
determined by the missionary himself, and 
there should be no limit as to number of 
furloughs during which he is permitted to 
study.’’ ‘“‘A missionary should be permitted 
to study at the Board’s expense during first 
furlough only and that only when there are 
distinct needs.” 

For a number of years missionary leaders 
have been urging special preparation for 
men and women on first furlough. During 
the first term of service a missionary learns 
his stride, knows the work for which there 
is greatest need, and, that for which he is 
best fitted. Post-graduate work for a degree 
or otherwise if it will better equip a mission- 
ary for his line of work should be encouraged 
by Boards. This should refer to the first 
furlough. On second and subsequent fur- 
loughs the situation is somewhat different. 
By that time a man should besufficiently 
advanced in his line of work so that it should 
not be necessary for him to require further 
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schooling, save {in exceptional cases. In 
connection with their deputation work it 
should be so arranged that they devote as 
much time as desired to reading. It is well 
known that a missionary finds little or no 
time for reading of worth-while books while 
on the field. Seminary and university 
professors should stand ready to assist a 
missionary in preparing courses of reading 
should he express a desire to study. Most 
of the books could be procured at public 
libraries without cost. It is important 
that Boards have rules treating all men 
alike irrespective of the type of their work. 
Before their return home all missionaries 
desiring to study during their first furlough 
should have their respective councils take 
action recommending them for study to 
their Boards. The course of study should 
be determined by Board Secretaries in con- 
sultation with the missionaries. It is very 
important that the home secretary keep in 
touch.with the missionaries while they are 
studying. As long as a Board is paying the 
bills it is well to know what is being done. 

Study allowances should be granted for 
bona-fide tuition, but if salary scale, rent 
and child allowances are paid.as recom- 
mended above, it should not be given for 
any other cause. 

Deputation Work 

Deputation work, too, is tremendously 
important. While we are convinced that a 
furlough is primarily for the purpose of 
regaining one’s health, still after a reason- 
able time, i.e., two or three months, for rest 
and visitation of relatives and friends, a 
missionary should be ready for deputation 
work. We consider it a mistake for any 
missionary to be thrown into hard deputa- 
tion work such as visitation of conferences 
or other chain-speaking engagements imme- 
diately upon his return from the field. In 
replies received on the subject there were 
those who think it poor policy to use all 
missionaries for this work. One stated, 
“Tf a missionary does not have the power 
of forceful expression or of marshalling facts 
he had better not be encouraged to under- 
take this work.” 

Supervision 

“Deputation work should be supervised, 
and supervised carefully. The efficiency of 
the men who are doing deputation work 
would be increased 50% if the Board would 
present a carefully outlined plan of work 
to them.’ “An itinerating missionary is 
looked upon as a kind of representaiive of, 

(Continued on page 1298) 
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Outdistanced Wives of Ministers 


HILDA RICHMOND 


It is a sorry day for any woman when she 
awakens to the fact that her husband has 
outdistanced her. Women always grow old 
more quickly than men because of the petty 
duties that vex them in the unceasng round 
of household work and the bearing and 
rearing of children, at least they are popu- 
larly supposed to look old sooner than their 
husbands, but if in addition to losing their 
physical charms while their husbands are 
still called young men they fall behind 
mentally, the shock of waking up to their 
handicapped condition is little less than a 
tragedy with many of them. A man of fifty 
who is in good health gets credit for being 
forty, and if in addition to good health, he 
has won for himself a place in the com- 
munity in business or education or the 
ministry and has become what the world 
terms successful, people quickly pity him 
if his wife has not kept pace with his prog- 
ress. Particularly is this true of ministers 
where the women of the congregation are 
prone to feel sorry for the shepherd of the 
flock whose wife is a burden to him, that 
being the most common way of putting it. 

But it depends upon the woman what 
comes of the rude discovery. She may 
have had the care of a crippled or ailing 
child and was held back physically and 
socially by that strain which is terrific. 
The presence of worry or illness in the home 
for years works havoc with nerves and 
health and looks, as many women can 
testify. Or she may have been so busy 
making two ends meet that it seemed neces- 
sary for her to wear shabby clothes and 
send her husband forth in purple and fine 
linen because upon clothes depend success 
in the ministry as in other professions. 
Nobody wants the shabby doctor or lawyer 
or preacher. It argues that he must be a 
failure if he can not afford good clothes, so 
the preacher’s wife stays at home and wears 
the old coat while her husband is going up 
the ladder of success. 

But the case is not hopeless unless the 
poor woman sits down to weep and feel 
sorry for herself, self-pity being the arch 
enemy of all progress and happiness and 
success. Having recovered somewhat from 
the first realization that she is dowdy as to 
clothes, looks, social attainments and mental 
faculties, the big question looms as to what 
she is going to do about it. A weak woman 
gives up, but a strong one determines to do 


or die. Having known many wives of 
preachers who have recovered lost ground, 
or else brought their wits to bear on the 
problem of making the best of things if the 
distance to be covered is too great, it is easy 
to give a cheering word and to assure all 
the discouraged ladies of ministerial resi- 
dences that the case is not nearly so hope- 
less as it looks. It may appear that you are 
miles and miles behind the procession, but 
if you were encouraging a child who had 
missed the circus parade to hope still that 
he could get a look at it, you would show 
him a short cut, and there are short cuts to 
covering the distance that lies between you 
and the object of your desire. 

And that short cut is ever and always by 
the route of personal appearance. It may 
be that the economies of early married life 
and the rearing of children and other factors 
have made you look old and dowdy, but 
cheer up, for wonders can be wrought by 
the dentist and modern hair dressing and 
new clothes. Every minister likes to see 
his wife suitably dressed and so does his 
congregation. Instead of making excuses 
to stay at home where clothes will not be 
noticed, every effort should be made to get 
out and show to the world that the min- 
ister’s wife is not only neat and clean, but 
well dressed, and that can be accomplished 
without a great deal of money. One dis- 
couraged woman who had about given up 
hope of ever regaining her place as the wife 
of a successful preacher, was given some 
frivolous, entirely unsuitable clothes by a 
shrewd relative, that is the clothes were 
unsuitable judged by the standard of a 
woman who had been kept in closely for 
fifteen years with illness in the family, and 
her economical soul would not permit her 
to let them go to waste. It was real martyr- 
dom at first to don the pretty garments and 
go to church and elsewhere, but after the 
first shock the congregation began to praise 
her good looks and good taste and she 
permitted the worried look to fade out of 
her eyes and believed the mirror which told 
her that she was not only a good-looking 
being, but a well-dressed one. By all means 
begin shortening the distance between 
what you are and‘what you should be by 
new clothes and attention to personal 
details. 

Are you rusty intellectually? Have you 
long ago lost track of what live people are 
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- thinking about because you have been so 
_ busy making one dollar do the work of 
three and paying attention to infants’ diet 
and clothes? Well, that is not hopeless 
either. You can make a little knowledge 
go a long way by acquiring the habit of 
being a good questioner and a good listener. 
You can direct the conversation to safe 
topics and sit listening with such an air of 
pleased attention that you will be far more 
popular than if you knew everything from 
A to Z. And by the listening route you will 
acquire a great deal of information and 
incidentally discover what men and women 
like to talk about. One distressed soul sat 
down to learn the names of the members of 
the president’s cabinet, and the prominent 
congressman, and other facts that were as 
dry as dust to her, when she made the dis- 
covery that by skimming the headlines and 
keeping her ears open she could get the 
knowledge in a far easier and pleasanter 
way. After all there are too many talkers 
in the world and not enough listeners, so it 
is safer to join the ranks of the latter if you 
want to be popular. 


Getting forward socially is still easier. 
Frankly say that it is delightful to get back 
to the enjoyable things now that you have 
been shut out so long and confess your 
ignorance. Be pleased with every social 
attention received and if you make a few 
blunders do not consider them fatal. At 
first you may have to subside into a corner 
and do a good deal of watching without 
seeming to do so, but everything comes 
back with a rush once you make the effort. 
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One woman who had only gone infrequently 
for a number of years because of domestic 
burdens, timidly made her start at church 
socials and always asked for some task 
rather than to be idle. While she waited on 
table or cut cake or served on the recpetion 
committee she kept watch over others and 
in a few months was at ease and ready for 
larger triumphs. Women take naturally to 
social life and the little things that have 
come in since you had to give up active 
participation in that side of the minister’s 
existence are quickly grafted on by a well- 
bred person. 


You can even “‘come back”’ in church work 
if you are willing to make the effort. You 
may not be able at first to teach in the 
Sunday School or address the missionary 
convention, but by beginning with minor 
things and pleading lack of time, you can 
work up to almost anything unless it be 
singing in the choir when you have not a 
singing voice.It is simply wonderful how 
many women realizing that they had fallen 
woefully behind their husbands and the day 
and generation in which they live, have 
bravely and effectively caught up and been 
restored to much happiness and usefulness. 
The first six months are the hardest, but it 
is well worth the effort. First clothes and 
personal appearance and then everything 
else you lost and wish to have back again. 
What has been done can be done again, 
that is the motto for the discouraged out- 
distanced wives of ministers, and with 
determination and not self-pity in the soul 
the victory is sure. 


Glimpses of Life 


THE REV. GEO. E. BURLINGAME, D.D. 


SAVING FAITH 


No, you have really misconceived the 
content of the phrase as it is here used. 
This is not a tract concerning the way of 
salvation. It is a plea for the conserving 
of confidence. 
a participial adjective, but as an active 
verb. We are discussing, not the faith that 
saves, but the faith that needs to be saved. 

An anxious father, clinging to the one 
solitary hope of deliverance from death for 
his only daughter, as he walks side by side 
with Jesus down the narrow, crowded street 
of Capernaum, suddenly meets the mes- 
senger from the sickroom, bearing the 


“Saving” is used not as. 


dreadful tidings, “‘Thy daughter is dead!” 
He staggers under the blow, and another 
death is at once imminent—that of his own 
faith. He had trusted Jesus to save his 
beloved girl. How can that faith live when 
the girl is dead? 

Here is a faith which needs a Saviour, a 
flickering light to be shielded from the 
pitiless winds of despair, a smoking flax 
which must not be allowed to sputter out. 
The father’s faith is exactly where his 
daughter was a short time ago, at the point 
of death, and Jesus undertakes now to do 
for that faith what he will soon do for that 
daughter. To the man at his side he speaks 
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the word which rebukes the devourer: 
“Fear not, only believe!’ Jesus is fighting 
Despair for the life of Jairus’ faith, as a 
moment later he will fight Death for the life 
of Jairus’ daughter. He reveals himself not 
only as the Saviour of believers but even as 
the Saviour of their faith, that they may go 
on believing when life is at its worst. 

The hearts of men today are faced with 
the temptation which met Jairus on the 
streets of Capernaum. Faith is throttled 
and harassed and threatened with death by 
the hard conditions which oppress us, by 
the perplexing problems which torment us, 
by the travail and tragedy of our present 
world order. If we ourselves have the 
mind of Christ we may walk side by side 
with these distressed and sorrowing children 
of men, and may exercise in their behalf a 
ministry of saving faith: calling back to life 
the dying hopes, sheltering the flickering 
‘flame within our own robust confidence, 
inducing in them renewed assurance by the 
sheer power of our own reliance, saying to 
them in Jesus’ name, ‘“‘Fear not, only be- 
lieve!”’ 

* * * 
STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 

There is a tradition to the effect that the 
railroads of the United States united in 
offering a large reward for the most impres- 
sive legend to be displayed at railroad grade- 
crossings as a warning to travelers on the 
highways. The winning words were, Stop: 
Look: Listen. 

The merit of this legend is obvious. It 
demands of every person who would venture 
to cross the track the virtues of caution, 
deliberation and attention. It is an implicit 
but potent. protest against carelessness. 
For after all, it is carelessness which is the 
chief cause of grade-crossing tragedies. 

A quaint old book published in England 
in the days of King Charles II, bore the 
title, ‘The Whole Duty of Man.” The 
authorship of the work is an unsolved 
problem, but the fact in no wise diminishes 
the value of its counsels. It was written at 
a time when King and courtiers cared more 
for sensual pleasure than for England’s 
peace and honor, when church and state 
alike were under the blight of worldliness 
and cynical indifference to true religion. 

The book is a brave and noble plea for 
decent and honest and consistent Christian 
living after the pattern and in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ. The preface is devoted to 

owing the Necessity of Caring for the 

1.” The essence of it all is found in this 
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one forceful sentence: ‘‘Carelessness of the 
soul is the root of all the sin we commit.” 
And this is but the expansion of that start- 
ling saving word at the railroad crossing: 
“Stop, Look, Listen!’ It is a plea for 
caution, deliberation and attention, in the 
spiritual life. 

Carefulness for the soul and timely prepa- 
ration to meet the moral ordeals of life are 
insurance against catastrophe. The ‘means 
of grace’ are a necessary prophylactic to 
avert spiritual malady. Fellowship with 
God in prayer in the quiet hour; attention 
to the messages revealed to us in his Word; 
the ministry of his sanctuary; the counsels 
of wise Christian friends: these are the 
instruments provided to equip adequately 
the soul in its conflict against the powers of 
darkness. Neglect of these means of grace 
leaves us vulnerable, impotent, the sure 
prey of the tempter. ‘‘Carelessness of the 
soul is the root of all the sin we commit.” 


* * * 
WITH CRACKERS 
Across the street from the largest: office 
building in the world, housing thousands of 
workers needing daily to be fed, stood a 
sign on the edge of the sidewalk in front of 
an eating-house. The sign read: 


SPECIAL 
OYSTER 
STEW 
With Crackers, 25c. 


I read it as I passed; and then walked 
back to read it again, and to warm my heart 
at that roadside ember of friendliness and 
good cheer. Perhaps the fact that I had 
missed my lunch gave added interest to the 
sign. The feature that caught my attention 
and gripped my heart was that special 
assurance, “‘with crackers.” 

Twenty-five cents was indeed cheap for 
an oyster stew; and a hungry man with any 
serious concern for reality might well 
ponder at length before yielding to the lure 
of the appeal at that price. The inference 
would be justified that you would get 
nothing else but an ouster stew, probably 
no napkin, no butter, certainly no crackers: 


“and what is an oyster stew without crackers! 


You might have passed it up after all, but 
this friendly house by the side of the road 
foresaw your doubt and resolved it with 
two gracious and :inviting words: ‘‘with 
crackers’! You could see them floating 
merrily on a milky sea, convoyed by a dis- 
solving square of melting butter (for if 
crackers, then surely butter also), and col- 
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liding now and again with half-submerged 
oysters. 

“With crackers’—what is it but a par- 
able of that extra bit of personal touch, in 
our contact with others, which reveals a 
friendly interest and a kindly concern, a 
sincere desire to be helpful and satisfying! 
The church advertisement, the manifest 
attitude of the church to the community, 
the pastor’s relation to the larger circle of 
the general public; and the casual contacts 
of each of us with neighbor and chance 
acquaintance: all offer occasion for adding 
to the minimum of conventional require- 
ments, that fine extra which reveals good 
cheer and eagerness to be a blessing. Do 
your signs read, “‘with crackers’’? 


* * * 


HOW THEY FOUND HIM 

People in trouble were led oftentimes to 
come to Jesus, when he was on earth, by the 
talk they heard concerning him. A brace 
of gossips were born with every gracious 
miracle of healing he wrought: malicious 
gossips jealous of his power and bent on his 
ruin; chattering gossips haggling over minor 
questions involving himself or his work; but 
also grateful gossips heralding the story of 
his blessed ministry and shouting his name 
in praise. 

Whatever the motive and whatever the 
utterance, it was with Jesus as it was with 
Paul at Rome later: “Some indeed preach 
Christ even of envy and strife; and some 
also of good will... What then? only that 
in every way, whether in pretence or in 
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truth, Christ is proclaimed; and therein I 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.”” The Name, 
at all events, was heralded abroad, and it 
stirred questionings and yearnings in human 
hearts whereby seekers might be led to the 
Light and sinners to the Cross. 

Mark, in his vivid gospel, gives some 
instances of the influence of this sort of 
gossip in bringing people to Jesus. A woman 
who had suffered for twelve years and could 
be healed of none, “having heard the things 
concerning Jesus, came in the crowd behind 
and touched his garment.’”’ She never would 
have come to him, if people had not been 
talking about him. She owed her deliver- 
ance to the gossip which had come to her 
over the back fence or in the bazaar or at 
the village well. 

When Jesus withdrew into Tyre and Sidon 
and sought privacy, he could not be hid; 
“but straightway a woman, whose little 
daughter had an unclean spirit, having 
heard of him, came and fell down at his 
feet.”’” People had been talking about 
Jesus, and she had heard the idle chatter or 
the eager testimony of grateful praise; and 
what she heard sent her hurrying to find him 
and to find in him the help she needed. If 
there had been no talking about him,there 
would have been no healing for her little girl. 


If all the folks who have been saved 
through faith in the Redeemer, would only 
talk about him with gratitude and enthu- 
siasm, what a lot more who are in trouble 
would be awakened and encouraged to come 
to him! ‘‘Let the redeemed of the Lord 
say so.”’ ; 


Possession 


Gen. 36:43. 


I was a child in Georgia; 
My young eyes 
Looked out on loveliness without surprise. 


The ruddy hills 
That compassed me about 
Were friends of mine; they shut the strange 
world out. 


The pine trees were my intimates; 
The yellow, 
The wide, slow-swinging river, my playfellow. 


The dusky forest 
Where the live oaks stood, 
Draped with dark moss, was my enchanted 
wood. 


The tallest poplar, 
Where the wood begins, 


“Their habitations in the land of their possession.” 


My priest, to shrive my childish soul of sins. 


My sentinel, 
The great magnolia tree 
That by my window watched and guarded me. 


The feathered lyrist 
Of the full moon’s light 
Was my own minstrel of the Summer night. 


All, all were mine; 
Love sealed them unto me; 
The heart of childhood held them all in fee. 


But now the years, 
The aching, absent years, 
Have made me know the truth —that I was 
theirs! 
— Roselle Mercier Montgomery, in the New York 
Times. : 
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Carrying On in the Summer 


Cc. C. BAILEY 


For three-quarters of a century, the 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York City, 
has stood as a spiritual lighthouse amid the 
surging and rapidly growing metropolis of 
our country. It was dedicated on October 
11, 1854. 


Daily, literally hundreds of thousands of 
passersby are reminded of the One who 
once dwelt among the crowded ways of life 
and ministered in haunts of wretchedness 
and need. The church 
has stood as a monu- 
ument of spiritual 
idealism and Christian 
service amid the ma- 
terial progress of the 
city and the political 
progress of the coun- 
try. Through the 
years it has become 
known as “‘a distinct- 
ively home church” or 
“the church of the 
open door and a cordial welcome.’’ The 
thousands of visitors who find inspiration 
and comfort in the services of worship 
caused the New York Sun recently to 
characterize the church as being famed for 
the stranger within its gates. 


Services. 


The necessary blasting for the founda- 
tions of several new skyscrapers which have 
recently been erected within short distances, 
coupled with the heavy daily traffic up and 
down Fifth Avenue, have shaken the old 
structure to its foundations. The ceiling of 
the auditorium is formed into groined arches 
with neatly moulded ribs, springing from 
piers on the sides with enriched caps, 
panelled and moulded faces, and resting on 
massive corbels built in the walls. Several 
enlarging cracks in the ceiling served as a 
warning to the officials that testings and 
repairs were necessary to insure perfect 
safety for the worshipping congregations. 


For years the church has carried on an 
active summer program, uninterrupted— 
two worship services being conducted in the 
main auditorium every Sunday during the 
summer as well as the winter months. It 
was the desire of the Consistory that some 
method be discovered whereby the needful 
repairs and renovations might be realized 
without discontinuing the Sunday services. 


Pastors who are engaged in remodelling or 
redecorating church auditoriums will be inter- 
ested in reading how one church surmounted the 
problem of scaffolding in the church, required by 
the contractors, without discontinuing Worship 


David James Burrell was the pastor of Marble 
Collegiate Church for 35 years. The Rev. Daniel 
Poling is his successor. 


The acempanying picture of the tubular 
steel scaffolding and the temporary lighting 
system graphically demonstrates the man- 
ner in which this problem was solved. 


It will be observed from the picture that 
the tubular steel scaffolding comprises the 
tubing, which serves as posts, ledgers, and 
runners; the base which supports the posts; 
and an ingeniously devised hinged coupler 
which serves to connect quickly and securely 
the uprights, horizon- 
tals and braces. The 
entire scaffolding was 
erected without the 
use of a hammer or 
nail and consequently 
without the usual 
noise. It is neat in 
appearance, does not 
obstruct the view of 
the pulpit from the 
congregation nor 
darken the room. 
From the fire-hazard standpoint, it is neglig- 
ible as compared with the usual wooden 
scaffolding. To protect the pews and the 
floor, heavy duck drop-cloths were used as 
a covering on week days while the work 
was in progress. These coverings were 
removed every Saturday by the janitors 
and the church was thoroughly cleaned for 
the Sunday services. 

The justification of this type of scaffold- 
ing was found in the large congregations 
which greeted the summer preachers. In 
spite of the intense heat and occasional 
storms, approximately one thousand wor- 
shippers enjoyed the morning and evening 
services on each Sunday of August. Much 
praise and enthusiasm was expressed by the 
visitors for the “carrying on” program of 
the church. 


Other Summer Activities 

In addition to the morning and evening 
worship services, the Bible Class meets 
every Sunday at 10 a.m., the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor and 
the Senior Society convene at 7 p.m. and 
an “Old Fashioned Sing’ is held in the 
church parlor for fifteen minutes after the 
evening service. On Wednesday evening 
at 8 p.m. the midweek service is conducted 
by the pastor’s assistant. 
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Wayside Pulpit 

Every week-day except Saturday, from 
12:30 till 1 p.m., an open air service is held 
from the pulpit erected on the corner steps 
of the church. Through vocal and instru- 
mental gospel selections and stirring gospel 
messages by visiting clergymen, the seed of 
the Word is sown in the thousands of hearts 
of those who pause to listen. Scripture 
portions in more than twenty different 
languages are distributed after each service 
to those requesting them. 

Friendly League for Service 

Approximately six hundred business girls 
from the stores and shops surrounding the 
church have met in the church parlor and lec- 
ture room every Tuesday this past summer for 
lunch and a helpful message. The lunch is 
served for twenty-five cents and the gospel 
message is delivered by some noted Christian 
worker. Group singing and special musical 
selections also characterize these services. 
A few sentences from a letter recently 
received indicate how God is blessing these 
summer ministries on this busy corner: 

“For many weeks I have accepted the 
very kind hospitality and love expressed by 
the women of your church on Tuesdays and 
have listened to the healing words spoken 
from the south side of your church at noon. 
One day, I was mentally distressed as I 
listened to an elderly minister speak from 
the wayside pulpit and I came away healed; 
for this I was most grateful and felt I should 
let you know that God’s words have not 
returned unto Him void. Although I am 
not a member of your congregation, I 
appreciate the good you are doing and the 
cheer and kindness that one always receives 
from the hostess at the door.” 

Church Camp for Girls and Business Women 

The girls and business women of the 
church enjoy the attractions of the church 
camp during the months of July and August. 
Here all the joys of outdoor life, with rest, 
relaxation, and the happiness of Christian 
friends and fellowship are experienced. 
Competent leaders in the various sports, 
arts and crafts, assist the director, Miss 
Merce E. Boyer, in developing and realizing 
a most interesting and helpful program. 

The Evangelistic Note 

The summer activities program is con- 
siderably expanded during the winter 
months. To mention some of the activities 
of the larger program will be sufficient 
evidence of the extensive scope of their 
application to the interests of the members 
and friends of the congregation. 
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A staff of ten full-time workers, under 
the leadership of the minister, Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, direct the following activities: 

Junior, Intermediate, Young People’s 
and Senior Societies of Christian Endeavor; 
Primary, Junior, Intermediate, Young 
People’s and Adult Bible Classes; five Girls’ 
Clubs, Boys’ Club, Men’s League, Ushers’ 
Association, College Men’s Club, Men’s 


The tubular steel scaffolding erected in the 
auditorium of the Marble Collegiate Church, 


‘New York for repairs and renovations. The 
regular Sunday services continued uninter- 
rupted. 


Chorus, which is affiliated with the Asso- 
ciated Glee Clubs of America; Mixed 
Chorus, Personal Workers, Visitation Evan- 
gelism Group, Women’s Guild, Red Cross 
Workshop, Business Women’s Luncheon 
and Services every Tuesday, daily noon- 
day services in the Church auditorium, 
gymnasium classes, dramatic presentations, 
mid-week services, and morning and evening 
worship on Sunday. 

The paramount idea in the minds of the 
officials and church staff in promoting and 
conducting this far-reaching program is 
that of leading men and women, boys and 
girls to Jesus Christ and of giving them an 
opportunity to function in the fellowship of 
His people for His service. 

The unique practice of the pastor, Dr. 
Poling, every Sunday evening illustrates 
the distinctly evangelistic emphasis that 
characterizes the spirit of the church. 

A gospel solo by one of the members of 
the quartette choir always follows the 
evening sermon. The content of this sermon 
invariably arouses a sense of the insuffi- 
ciency of the hearters to meet life success- 
fully in their own strength and the all- 

(Continued on page 1296) 


EDITORIAL 


Headlights On Behind 
“Tiss pounding on the floor overhead might normally disturb us, as it probably dis- 


turbs those in offices around our own. But it doesn’t, for it means that the laborers 

are laying a marble tile-floor and the noise is of their busy mallets. The floor laid, the 
frescoers go in and the Expositor follows the frescoers as soon as the walls are dry, for 
though not Spring, we were thinking and planning for a move to new quarters in the proper, 
normal moving season. 

And it’s hard for me to stay here at my desk. I enjoy watching skilled laborers at their 
task. I have just come down, for the tapping of the mallets on the marble tile invited, 
irresistibly, to a process I have never witnessed. 

I stood and watched his deft fingers at work. I saw him cut occasional tile to fit irregular 
corners and, as I stood, I noted the trade name stitched in red to the back of his white 
overalls, and smiled. I suppose a trade name should be placed where it will be seen as this 
was, the incongruity in this case being that as he who worked with marble slabs stooped 
over, the name appeared about belt high on the back of his garment and was “Headlight.” 

His helper seeing me smile, smiled too, for in his hundreds of trips each day, bringing up 
supplies, he too, had stood where I stood and had seen that Headlight on behind, as was 
amply indicated when he pointed to the name and said ““He don’t know whether he is going 
or comin’.” 

If one who “don’t know whether he is going or comin’,” and hence makes small progress 
in any direction, would stop for a moment to determine the location of his headlight, his 
difficulty would be easy of solution and entail no greater alteration in his machinery than a 
change in the location of his headlight. It is imperative that we know where we are bound. 
Headlights on behind are never more dangerous than when they are parish headlights. Souls 


are the stake. Qr® 


” 


The Rule of Thumb 


N deep valleys they wait sitting on the rail of the ea: which spans the gurgling 

I brook. Whittling with a dulled knife they wait for one, high up on the mountain side, 
where to their back, off amid the fanning leaves of the tree tops, spreads out a vision 

of rare joy and beauty of which they wot not. At hot, unshaded spots, where the blistering 
concrete is severed by shiny rails at a crossing, they stand panting, coat in hand, mopping 
their perspiring brows while they lean lazily against a fence post. Anywhere and every- 
where, where wind the auto trails of men, one finds them, always waiting, always hopeful, 
always listlessly standing or sitting and motioning with set gesture of the right thumb 
which needs no interpreter. They are the army of waiters, waiters for an empty seat. 
They are the rear guard of the army of travelers through life and they are far to the rear 
because they would travel athumé rather than afoot. 

My heart is as warm as that of the next one. My inclination ever is to stop and lift 
them on their way. Yet I have joined that growing horde of drivers who feel that, with few 
and rare exceptions, more harm is done in giving such a lift than not. There may be room 
for question on that point. My intention is not to argue it, rather to point to that ever- 
_ present tribe whose increase is without number, whose universal appeal shames the Braille 
system for its touching qualities, as typifying many who prefer to be carried, at the expense 
and the effort of another, rather than to employ those God-given means of locomotion with 
which they have been properly equipped and which were given that man might make 
progress upon his own initiative, and there is no progress quite so satisfying. We learn to 
walk by walking, not by waiting for someone to pick us up and carry us. 
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| Possibly I would react differently to the thumb highway sign were the signatory plugging 
along in the direction he wished me to carry him, but he’s not. He’s always looking back 
_ the road whence he has come. His back is ever turned toward the road he would go. 
There are few more pitiful sights than the wayfarer through life trying to arrive on his 
thumb, and that holds for the parish wayfarer too. Man is the only creature equipped 
with a thumb. Let’s use it for a more worthy purpose, a purpose more in harmony with 


the intent of its creator. 
Lelia Pa 


Saul of Today 


E sat together at a Rotary luncheon in a distant city, this Federal Fish Hatchery 

W specialist and I. As usual in such cases, the conversation drifted promptly to the 

subject of our membership classification, for wherever one sits at a Rotary meeting, 

he may be reasonably assured that the profession of his neighbor, be it what it may, will be 
other than that claimed by one as his own. 

I found much in his professional experience to interest as was he interested when he 
learned that mine was in the church field. He straightway, upon such discovery, launched 
out upon an enthusiastic talk concerning his church and his pastor. At first he said he was 
“strong” for both. From the general, he went shortly to the specific and I soon knew why 
he was “‘so strong for his church and his pastor.”’ I, too, would be strong for such. 

Shortly the bell rang announcing the arrival of the time allotted to the speaker, and with 
a gesture of impatience in being thus interrupted in his discourse and forbidden further 
opportunity to voice his unusual enthusiasm, he put his hand to him mouth, leaned over 
closely and whispered, “Folks think I am a damn fool about my church and I guess maybe 
I am, if that means being really interested.” 

I smiled. Who wouldn’t at such display of fervor where it is so rarely seen, or voiced 
unabashed? I smiled and told him that while I had never heard it so expressed before, I 
knew just what he meant and I was drawn to the felllow even by his manner of expression. 

I don’t imagine Paul used the same words to express his enthusiasm. At least I have 
never seen them so recorded, yet I have an idea that he used other words to express the 
same thing and while I am still hearing the echoes of those two whispered words, where I 

_ never dreamed of hearing them, I am wondering if, after all, there aren’t worse things a 
- man could be called than “‘a damn fool about his church,” and I am wondering if the church 
at large isn’t rather sadly in need of just such enthusiastic, free-spoken fellows who know 
one love, as they know one vocabulary with which to express that love. YWrQ 


“These Denominational Papers 


NCE, some years back, I heard a lecture on the subject, ““Remember the Size of a 
() Man.” I often marvel at the size of a man, not his physical proportions, his height 

and weight, rather his mental dimensions, for as days roll on into months and months 
intt years, I see that mind of man attempting and doing unheard of things, in size out of all 
proportion with that handfull of mystery we call his mind. 

Nothing seems too large, too preposterous, too impossible to be within the realm of the 
possible for him. There seems to be no limit to his capabilities, and though not new in his 
growing list of accomplishments, I find myself repeatedly intrigued by the smooth and 
steady growth of a modern skyscraper being thrown up by him. 

Heavy rolling trucks come lumbering up the street. Crane-beams swing out on the 
fifty-story level or higher. Husky cables lower to the truck from which is lifted to the dizzy- 
ing height beams and girders of odd shapes and sizes, to be fitted into place with an accuracy 
of union most amazing. 
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Rivet holes line up within a hairsbreadth, red hot rivets are hammered home and the 
new piece becomes a permanent part of the skeleton being raised. 

Now, it’s not the height of the building, not the roar of the rivet hammer, not the size 
or shape of the newly-affixed section, which interests me quite so much as the fact that this 
new building in a stage of partial construction has already been built in every minutest 
detail, even before its building is started, and that in the little mind of man. So carefully 
has that mind considered the problems of the work that it has given instructions to a mill, 
possibly five hundred miles from the building site and with nothing more than those instruc- 
tions the mill has built the various units with such accuracy that in assembly they fit 
together with marvelous nicety and precission. 

The building of a church paper is after the same manner of construction, at least theo- 
retically. I have just returned from the annual Editorial conference of the Religious Press, 
at Washington, where gather, yearly, the editors of the denominational and undenomina- 
tional papers which go to make up the Religious Press. There, in convention, are discussed 
many of the endless problems attending the manufacture, if you please, of those church 
papers you find on your study table and which furnish you with an unending store of 
inspiration and help for your work. 

No one, unfamiliar with the details of publishing a magazine, has any conception of the 
difficulties and perplexities involved. We are so prone to see a magazine as a magazine only, 
rather than the fruit of earnest, consecrated and constant editorial effort it is. Back of 
each issue you see are laboring human beings, giving of their lives that your work and your 
cause may be strengthened. Could you but sit in one of those meetings or two and hear 
with me the editors discussing matters of vital importance to both you and to them, as 
related to your papers, could you reason with them on the matter of how best make the 
paper serve its church and its subscribers, could you get a glimpse of that boundless zeal 
which is theirs in their work, could you see your paper as a vital, living factor in the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom, I believe you would be eager to add your bit of suggestion, 
advice, encouragement, which is what they want. 

Learn to appreciate your church paper. Help your people to appreciate its strength 
and quality, and above all else, be willing and glad to go to any end in cooperating with 
your denominational editors. You and they serve the same Master. Your interests and 
ambitions are identical, as are your successes or failures. 

Write for your papers, cheer them on their way, and above all else get your families 
interested. Even so unworthy a motive as selfishness should prompt your desire to have 
your denominational paper in the home of every one of your members, for you must know 
that your paper is your ally, that it strengthens your position, that it releases you from 
labors you find imperative without the help your paper can render you and your parish. 
Two voices acclaiming glad Hosannahs are better than one. Subscribe for your denomina- 
tional papers and see that your people subscribe. Your duty, your privilege is no less than » 


that. WrQ 


Close to the Canvas 


Gn hearing the worthy doctor speak on the subject “Why Men Crack at Forty,” 
and swinging along to within hailing distance of that “cracking point,” I have sud- 
denly decided that one whose duties confine him largely to an office chair doesn’t get 
all the leg exercise the doctor indicated as desirable, even though that same chair may be 
of the swivel variety. 

Hence when the lady suggested a “hike” last night, I persuaded myself to be taken from 
the compelling interest of the moment and we set out to stretch our legs and fill our lungs. 

Down the darkened street we swung, right turned at the first corner and stepping along 
at a good pace we soon found ourselves approaching a canvas-inclosed tract of land, where, 
like mushrooms, had sprung up over night those many glittering trappings which catch 
and hold the eye of the youngster as well as some of the older ones. 


* 
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The circus had come to town and as we walked along and crossed the street, the diving 
tower glittering into the threatening heavens, the Ferris Wheel aglow with its hilarious 
~ passengers in each swinging and swaying car, the upper portion of the merry-go-round situated 
next to the fence, all lighted, all brilliant, presented a pretty sight. Raucuous-voiced 
“barkers” were at their noisy task, each trying to outdo, vocally, his nearest competitor for 
the nickel or the dime. 


We crossed the railroad track, where the street we were upon cut off on a bias, and 
found ourselves walking briskly along next to the canvas which billowed and boomed as 
though warning of the coming storm. Here, close to the high inclosure, we could see no 

lights. They were all there, the only difference was that we were so close to them we 
couldn’t see them as we had when we were some distance away and the little lady, swinging 
energetically along at my side, as we worked along through the crowd which was leaving 
the circus for home, said, ‘“‘There is an editorial for you,” and as usual, she was right. 


Undistorted, clear, proper perspective of anything presupposes the viewer is some 
distance from the thing he would view. No visitor yet has seen the wonders of the Grand 
Canyon by facing the precipitous-sided cliff to which he desperately clings. No ear has 
caught the tender shadings of the symphony by sitting close to the kettle drums. No 
minister has ever really appreciated the beauties, the opportunities, the responsibilities, the 
problems of his parish unless he has viewed them from a distance. 


Distance does lend enchantment, provided it is neither too great nor great enough and, 
for him who has become restless and tired with his view, my suggestion would be, step back 


a bit and see it as it is, undistorted, fair, and I’ll wager not undelightful. YrQ 


In Appreciation! 


expository material. But on the title page it 
has added a new sub-head. It is: 


Church Management 


The editor of a comparatively new publication 
in the religious field calls attention in an editorial 
column, May issue, 1929, to the various titles and 
sub-titles chosen for church publications in recent 


years. In as much as The Expositor finds itself,in The Facts 


this column, in the company of The Home Missions 
Board of The Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
Publishing House of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, we very gratefully reprint the paragraphs just 
as they appear, and acknowledge our gratitude for 
the special opportunity offered for relating the 
facts about the use of titles and sub-tttles in The 
Expositor. 


We Reprint: 
“Some months later we had a copy of a new 
monthly issued by the publishing house of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. It was called: 


Church Administration 


“Beginning with February, 1929, the Board 
of Home Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church started a new publication. A copy is 
now before me. Here is the official name: 


The Pastor’s Journal 
A Magazine of Church Administration 
“And finally (for this month only, there will 
doubtless be others) here is a copy of April, 


1929, of The Expositor, a minister’s journal of 
some age, which has kept pretty close to 


The Expositor was founded some thirty years 
ago by Frederick M. Barton, a layman of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for the purpose of 
aiding ministers in their calling by supplying them 
with Illustrations for Sermons, and Methods of 
Church Work. The present Expositor is a natural 
and progressive development of that central idea 
which is amply attested by examination of back 
volumes. The dominant idea in editing copy for 
The Expositor has always been, and probably will 
continue to be, toward the practical work of the 
church. 


In the spring of 1924, two years after Mr. 
Barton’s death, a change in editorial policy 
became imperative, brought about through an 
abrupt change in the business management of 
The F. M. Barton Company. It was decided to 
include a Table of Contents page in the front sec- 
tion of the magazine, in addition to the reader’s 
index in the back, in order to make the book more 
serviceable to the thousands of loyal friends who 
had for years helped to make The Expositor, 
through their uninterrupted support as readers 
and subscribers. Since the 26th volume was 
nearly completed, it was decided to allow the 
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Table of Contents idea to rest until later in the year. 
The plan was developed in the summer, titles and 
sub-titles were chosen to portray to the reader 
what would be found within the magazine, and the 
first Table of Contents page in The Expositor was 
printed as is shown below, and comparison with 
later issues will show slight if any change. The 
issue was mailed on October 15, 1924. 


THE PREACHERS’ MAGAZINE 
F.M. BARTON PUBLICATION 


VOLUME XXVI Issued Monthly Since 1899 NUMBER TWO 


Contents for November, 1924 


Pure Gold vs. Fool's Gold 
In Praise of Praise 
What One Expositor Article Did. , 


Page 
.. By G. H. Cless, Jr...161 
.. By Rev. F. Smith. ..153 
... By Rev. C. Zarnsworh 


Grumblers 
Suggestions for Father and Son Week 
The Sermon’s Structural Steel 
. .By Rev. H. H. Bain 


Wings for the Sermon 
The Spiritual Radio-Activity of Jesus..... 


By Rev. L. K. Long. .167 
By Rev. J. W. Whillans 


The Wayside Pulpit 
Methods in Church Work and Management. 


Gold-Mining in the Scriptures 
The Minister’s Wife 

Pulpit and Pastoral Praye 
Church Building 

Helps for Church Advertising 
Tilustrations 


ILLUSTRATIONS—SERMONS 
HOMILETICS—METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


Edited by G. B. F. HALLOCK, D.D. 
1. J. Swanson, D.D, L. A. Banks, D.D. 
Book Review Editor Editor Mustration Dept. 
Published by F, M. BARTON CO, 
710 Coxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jos. M, Ramsey, Business Monager 


er. Ut ordered for more, than ipte of 94.00 tor ofl Sut 
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8. A. Wilson, 
Associate Editor 


E. A. King, D.D. 
Methods Editor 
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Reason for Printing These Facts 


The Expositor has a long record of fair and 
honest endeavor to maintain, and, because of the 
specific field in which we labor, we believe scrupu- 
lous adherence to the truth is a primary essential. 
The Expositor has always represented itself to 
the ministry of the Christian Churches and to 
manufacturers of church equipment as “a magazine 
of practical helpin ALL branches of the work of the 
church.” The survey given below evidences 
somewhat that our statements about the type of 
suggestions offered by The Expositor are justified. 
The survey covers an analysis of the issues of The 
Expositor from the date of publication of the first 
Table of Contents page in 1924, through July, 1929. 


A Survey 
Approximate number of pages of reading 
matterspublished 22 5..252820 552 4,231 pages 
Seasonal Articles (Including Practical Sug- 
gestions on All Phases of Work in The 
Chnunch) mee see 22 eee. 1,269.3 pages, 30% 
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List of Subjects So Treated 
Attendance 
Church Building 
Music 
The Bible 
Moving Pictures 
Printing 
Easter and Its Opportunities 
Church Leadership 
Ethics 
Stewardship 
Country Church 
Engagements and Minister’s Calendar 
New Members 
Children’s Day 
Prayer 
Communion 
Christmas and Its Opportunities 
Minister’s Wife 
Harvest and Thanksgiving 
War and Armistice 
Sermon Structure 
Programs 
Ushers 
Vacations 
Prohibition 
Men, Father and Son 


Church Methods and Manage- 
ment..- os S55 ee ee eee 846.2 pages, 20% 
(Additional suggestions for 

physical work of church) 

Slogans (For Use on Bulletin 
Board) ater oee ne. ee 42.31 pages, 1% 

Homiletics (Sermon Outlines, 

Suggestions and Extracts)___973.13 pages, 28% 

Goldmining (Expositions) _____ 42.31 pages, 


0 
Prayers sooos) 2 e220 ee 84.62 pages, 2% 
Iihistrations) 22225 2-02, +t eee 253.86 pages, 6% 
Prayer Meetings (Including 
many actual programs) ____- 126.93 pages, 3% 
Pastor and Young People (Prac- 
tical for interesting youth) ____- 253.86 pages, 6% 
Book Reviews______._-_----- 126.93 pages, 3% 
Reviews of Religious Periodi- 
CALS). ee ee re arene ee 211.55 pages, 5% 
Total inst ee see eee 4,231 pages 100%, 


of which approximately 60%, or 2,500 pages is 
definately concerned with the problems of adminis- 
tration and church management. 


In Conclusion 

_ As publishers of The Expositor, we believe the 
program of the Christian Church in its forward 
march, and the countless problems attendant upon 
such a program, offer a:field wide enough in scope 
to admit of all the genius of preachers, writers and 
publishers who find inspiration and joy in service 
in any capacity in this field in which their special 
talents and circumstances may lead them. 
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We believe, also, that there is room for all who 
’ have something to contribute to the program of 
the Church to work on a basis of honest and 
friendly cooperation and manly fellowship, result- 
ing in mutual benefit and general progress. 

We desire to extend our offer of cooperation and 
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fellowship to the heroic ministers of our churches, 
the able contributors who have written so many 
helpful articles and books on subjects related to 
this great work, and to the far-seeing, public 
spirited publishers who undertake, through fair 
methods, to cast the bread upon the waters. 


What Are the Facts? 


Under the heading, ‘Special Correspondence 
from Cleveland, signed by John R. Scotford, The 
Christian Century, of May 15, 1929, contained the 
following: 


Religious Journals That Are Profitable: 


“In a day when most religious journals exist by 
virtue of a subsidy, Cleveland has three periodicals, 
two published for preachers and one for laymen, 
which are run for profit, and are apparently mak- 
ing one. Over twenty-five years ago, F. M. 
Barton, a Methodist layman, established the 
Expositor, and derived from it a modest fortune. 
Since his death the paper has seen a number of 
changes, but is still prospering and paying divi- 
dends to the Barton estate..... es 


There are three statements of fact in this para- 
graph so far as The Expositor is concerned: 


1. That The Expositor is published for ministers. 
2. That it is published in Cleveland. 


3. That it was established over twenty-five 
years ago by F. M. Barton, a Methodist 
layman. 


With the three exceptions given above, the 
paragraph is purely guess work, in its relation to 
“The Expositor, the modest fortune derived from it, 
and dividends now being paid to the Barton estate.’ 
Mr. Scotford has at various times contributed 
articles to The Expositor, but has at no time had 
any connection with the business or editorial staff 
of The Expositor, hence he could not be in posses- 
sion of facts, for publication, about Haxpositor 
income. 


The Expositor was established with one central 
idea governing its policies, To aid ministers in 
their work, and was more nearly a philanthropic 
organization than a profit earning one; it was 
financed for many years from private funds and 
little effort was made to attract advertising, 
which is the only source for profit open to peri- 
odicals. It is a recognized fact that subscription 
fees rarely offset the cost of manuscripts, clerical 
and editorial help. 


As the years passed on, it became necessary for 


The Expositor to assume some of the burden of its 
financial obligations, and, fortunately, through 
the sympathetic leadership of Mr. Barton, the 
magazine had grown in the esteem and confidence 
of ministers far and wide, which made it possible 
to attract the advertising copy of manufacturers 
of high-class church equipment. Information 
about the sources of income were available only 
to those sharing the responsibility, and, since Mr. 
Barton did not maintain a set of books for office 
examination, there was little opportunity for 
gaining inside information for publication. 


For approximately two years after Mr. Barton’s 
death, a substantial check was paid to the F. M. 
Barton Estate, voluntarily, monthly, bi-monthly, 
or quarterly; subsequent legal analysis and a 
statement from a firm of certified public account- 
ants proved this managerial policy, along with 
other changes from Mr. Barton’s program, to 
have practically impaired the credit standing and 
resources of the organization. 


There has been one change in business and 
editorial management since Mr. Barton’s absence, 
made in April, 1924. Since that time the manage- 
ment has made a sincere effort to devote the 
energies of the organization toward the aim for 
which it was builded: 


1. A publication of merit to help ministers in 
parish and pulpit work. 


2. To maintain the organization on a self-sup- 
porting basis, and care for obligations 
promptly. 


3. To carry forward the original purpose of the 
founders of The Expositor, through cheer- 
ful service to the ministry, wherever the 
opportunity offers whether subscribers or 
not; through intelligent cooperation with 
fellow-publishers who have a part in en- 
listing men, women, and young people in 
the ranks of church membership and the 
service of Christ. 

This, The Expositor is doing. wf 
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Preachers and Preaching 


SALARY? 


I was a little ashamed of what I wrote recently 
about ministers’ salaries, but today I was strange- 
ly justified in my criticism. Walking into a store 
to buy a hat I met an old friend who told me 
about his new preacher. His church had tried for 
a long while to secure the right man, and then by 
dint of a special campaign they raised the salary 
from $6,000 to $10,000. That is obviously more 
than most of the people in the congregation make. 
He said to me with considerable pride, ‘‘You 
ought to hear our new preacher. My, but he is a 
great talker!” Then he came close and whispered 
to me out of hearing of the other customers: “‘He 
ought to be. We are paying him ten thousand 
dollars.” The cynicism was quite unconscious. 
— Reinhold Niebuhr, in Leaves from the Notebook 
of a Tamed Cynic. 


HOW SHALL THE MINISTER PRAY? 


And then there will be our prayers. No one 
can tell another exactly how he ought to pray, but 
there will be the lifting up of ourselves and our 
friends to God. Prayer for the minister will not 
be a series of acts finished and completed at cer- 
tain times. There must be, of course, times of 
disciplined prayer, but we shall endeavor to 
deepen the whole idea of prayer until it becomes 
a constant attitude, independent of prayer-desk 
or bedside, of being sensitive to God. It will 
become natural to talk reverently to God through 
Jesus Christ about ever single thing that our sense 
of fitness tells us is worthy of His attention. And 


often we shall speak to Him about Himself, thank- 


ing Him for what He is, and for the hope and 
gladness that He has given. I think that when 
possible it is best to make our regular prayer in 
church, or at least, in some room where quiet is 
guaranteed and there is some picture of our Lord, 
or a Crucifix. It tends to help us in control and 
concentration. The danger of the new and, I 
believe, the true conception of prayer is that we 
are more likely to star-gaze than to agonize. 
We love to think that our prayers are at best 
under the blue sky, or on a bus, or in our own 
home. There are rare souls about whom, no 
doubt, this is true; but for most of us who are 
human, it is not. ‘Blue domers,” as a rule, are 
too much distracted by the blue sky to pray, and 
those people who say they do not hold with 
church, they prefer to worship in their own home, 
are usually too much distracted by the noise and 
cares around them to worship at all. The ideal 
is, I think, that we should grow to be independent 
of our surroundings, but most of us have not 
reached that stage. St. Augustine, in a rather 
delicious confession, tells us how his prayers 
may be disturbed if he catches sight of a lizard 
snapping up flies on the wall of his room, certainly 
mine would be. I am sure it is best to say the 
bulk of what I would call our organized prayer in 
some place like the church, or in some corner that 


is arranged specially for the purpose.— H. R. L. 
Sheppard, in The Human Parson. 


COUNSEL FOR PREACHERS 


I have never known a great preacher yet who 
thought more of success than he did of the spirit- 
uality of his message. 

I have known many preachers who would 
preach the truth as it is in Christ Jesus better 
if they would but forget some of the theology of 
their particular sect. 

I once thought that to be a progressive preacher 
meant the same thing as being an aggressive one. 
I have since come to think that for a preacher to 
be progressive he must be first pure, then peace- 
able, then pointed. 

I was led to consider these things by having 
to listen to an evangelist who seemed to think 
that by his much condemnation of his hearers he 
would the more convert them. 

I see now that if one has to be a fault-finder it 
is only that he might the better be a faith-builder. 
Further, the manner of one’s judgment should 
always be conditioned by the measure of one’s 
sympathy. The final outcome of one’s preaching 
is not in being explosive but in being enlightening. 

I have myself fallen into the error of thinking 
that I was preaching religion when I was merely 
relieving my feelings. One’s emotions should 
never run away with one’s ethics. 

I have known preachers to fail because their 
manners were not as good as their motives. 

I have known others come short of success in 
that their preaching made people feel good. It 
should have made them be good. 

Effective preaching leads men to make resolu- 
tions whose final outcome is spelled out in terms 
of revolution.— The Rev. Fred Smith. 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Tell your fellowmen how to get on in life, not 
where to get off. 

Grass grows as green on the grave of the laborer 
as that of the millionaire. 

Hope is a poor substitute for work. 

Determination finds a way. 

When you want an increase in salary, do a little 
more than you are being paid for. 

Man achieves all his significant ends in associa- 
tion with others. 

Religion is an individual matter, but man can- 
not seclude himself from society. 

Join the Andrew-Peter Club; bring someone to 
Christ, or be brought. 

Some look upon Andrew’s turning to follow 
Christ as a detour. However, many have accepted 
that road as the main highway leading to the City 
of God. a 

You can help God to answer your mother’s 
prayers by living up to the principles she taught 
you. 


Methods of Church Work 


Parish and’ Pastoral Plans 
AUGUST, 1929 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HOLDS “OPEN HOUSE” 


The Sunday School of University Place Christian 
Church, Urbana, Illinois, had “Open House” 
during one regular morning hour, to which the 
parents of all members of the Sunday School were 

invited. The purpose was to give parents the 
privilege of acquainting themselves with the active 
work of the Sunday School. The School will, no 
doubt, receive closer co-operation from parents 
who have visited the school, learned to know the 
personnel and what the school is doing for the 
young. 


ART IN THE CHURCHES 


Pastors who contemplate the selection and in- 
stallation of art glass windows in their churches 
write The Expositor for names of high class crafts- 
men from whom conscientious service may be 
expected. Firms whom we know to be of high 
standard are requested by us to communicate 
with these pastors. Recently, the name of one 
such pastor was forwarded to one of the leading 
Art Glass Studios in America, and we received the 
following letter from the Art Director: 


“Answering your request that we forward 
catalogues and price quotations, I wish to advise 
that we do not publish catalogues, nor do we offer 
quotations based on catalogue designs. Our 
reason is easily understood when I tell you that our 
constant effort is to improve the economic and 
artistic standards of our craft. 


“We do not see how this can be done with a con- 
' tinuance of estimating on stock designs, however 
meritorious they may seem to the uninitiated lay- 
man. Creative designing stops when the catalogue 
takes the place of the designer, and common- 
place product invariably follows the custom of 
quoting prices on the square foot basis. 

“We note the heading of your request, ‘The 
Expositor, Class Journal,’ and we suppose when 
using the phrase you mean to imply that The 
Expositor is a journal of unusual excellence. If 
such is the case, will you not kindly help us to 
abolish the custom prevalent among some stained 
glass firms of selling and estimating from stock 
designs in unlimited competitions, since such 
methods cannot produce satisfactory results in 
design or craftsmanship.” 

The letter is reproduced here because we believe 
ministers who are purchasing Art Glass desire 
to deal with firms who look upon their work as the 
writer of this letter does. This manufacturer 
designs the glass to fit the church and the position 
in the church, which he believes cannot be done 
through catalogues, nor a price quotation at so 
much per square foot. We agree with him, 
especially after having visited some of the churches 
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which did not have such service, and some which 
did. The most a manufacturer of high class art 
glass can do is to submit reproductions of installa- 
tions, so that purchasers may see for themselves 
what the studio is capable of doing, and what the 
approximate cost of original designs will be. 


IMPROVEMENTS THROUGH THE COURAGE 
OF PASTOR 

In speaking of the progress in his church at 
Great Valley, New York, Rev. J. W. Morris says: 
“T feel that the greatest success has been gained 
through observing and turning opportunities to 
good account, rather than following rigidly any 
previously arranged plans. There had been talk for 
some time of improvements, but not on quite 
such a scale as they were made. When it was 
finally decided to undertake to secure new pews 
there was about $300 in hand. I suggested to the 
committee that they borrow $800, feeling confident 
that when the improvements were placed the 
people would respond. 


“Desiring new windows, we looked over my 
‘prospects’ and personal solicitation secured seven 
of the ten needed windows. The new pews and 
windows called for redecoration and new carpet. 
To meet the expense we arranged our re-opening 
which was well advertised, but with no special 
features such as outside speaker, special music, 
etc. We advertised a regular service. I arranged 
a blackboard, divided it into blocks representing 
$100, $50, $25, $20, $10 and $5. I arranged them 
so the total was $1,800, and suggested that we form 
a Stock Company with shares at $5.00 each, pay- 
able quarterly over a period of two years, the com- 
pany to meet quarterly for a social hour with 
refreshments, the first meeting to be held this 
year, May 31, 1929. Less than twenty minutes 
was consumed in placing the shares. With the 
subscriptions coming in by mail the plan has 
netted the church $2,250. I had in mind eight 
$100 subscriptions, and had arranged my board 
accordingly. One man failed me, but there were 
three others to take his place, so my expectations 
were more than met.” 


PLANNING A JUBILEE YEAR 


Rev. A. W. Sparks, Executive Secretary of the 
Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, shares 
with you the plans for the 1930 Jubilee, celebrating 
the 1900 Anniversary of Christ’s Ministry on 
earth. 

A committee was formed to care for the execu- 
tive part of the plan, and we find all the various 
church organizations represented on this commit- 
tee: 

Home Missions 
Foreign Missions 
General Convention 
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Evangelism 

New England Christian Convention 
Metropolitan Christian Convention 
Southern Christian Convention 
Central Christian Convention 
Western Christian Convention 
Education and Publicity. 


The Slogan adopted by the committee is ‘“En- 
richment and Extension of the Kingdom of God 
on Harth.”’ 

The committee has not proposed a set standard 
or goal for the individual churches, but has made 
the following recommendations: 

1. Study the last year of the Life of Christ. 

2. Ascertain the aim of His mission among men. 

3. Survey your church life and see: 

a. What is lacking. 

b. What your church needs to answer the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

c. Plan an advance program for the year, and for 
progress along the two lines suggested in the 
slogan. 

The Committee has printed in pamphlet form, 
eight pages, definite suggestions for the various 
organizations represented on the Committee, for 
distribution to those interested. We assume the 
cost of the pamphlet will be given on request. 


PARABLE OF THE VACATIONISTS 


The following parable was written and dis- 
tributed to church members by one of Philadel- 
phia’s progressive pastors: 

Now it came to pass as summer drew nigh that 
Mr. Church Member lifted up his eyes unto the 
hills and said: 

“Lo, the hot days cometh and even now are at 
hand. Come, let us go unto the heights, where 
cool breezes refresh us and glorious scenes await.”’ 

“Thou speakest wisely,” quoth Mrs. Church 
Member. “Yet three, yea, four things must we do 
before we go.” 

“Three things I can think of, but not four,” 
responded Mr. Church Member. ‘‘We must ar- 
range for our flowers to be cared for, our chickens 
fed, and the mail forwarded, but the fourth eludes 
my mind.” 

“The fourth is like unto the first three, yet more 
important than all. Thou shalt dig down into thy 
purse and pay the church pledge, that the good 
name of the Church be preserved and that it may 
be well with thee, for verily I say unto thee, thou 
hast more money now than thou wilt have when 
thou dost return.” 

And it came to pass that Mr. Church Member 
paid his pledge for the summer and the Treasurer 
rejoiced greatly, saying, “Of a truth there are 
those who care for the Lord’s work and bethink 
themselves of the Church’s expenses which con- 
tinue in the summer as in winter.’ 

And it was so. 

OLD FOLKS SERVICE 

Pastors who plan Old Folks or Home-Coming 
Services will be interested in knowing how the 
pastor of The Church of The United Brethren, 
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Myersville, Maryland, succeeds in creating wide- 
spread interest in the Annual Old Folks Service. 
The church has just had its 15th Annual Old Folks 
Service, this one attended by worshippers from six 
states, Maryland, Virgir.ia, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. 

The pastor, Rev. B. F. Blubaugh, says that more 
than 100 persons were turned away because of 
lack of room. The names, ages, and type of service 
to the church, were recognized by the pastor, who 
selected a number of the aged guests to take an 
active part in the service. 

The oldest guest present was David Wyand, 99, 
for 65 years superintendent of a Sunday School. 
Mr. Wyand was asked to make a short address. 

Ezra Baker, 98, was asked to-make a short 
address. 

Two aged women, Mrs. Mary Newcomer, 90, 
and Mrs. Lohr, 88, received special honors. 

The scripture lesson for the service was read by 
Reuben B. Brown, 85, for 36 years superintendent 
of a Sunday School. Mr. W. H. Hamilton, 83, 
chief judge of the Washington County Orphans’ 
Court, make a short address. Two aged guests, 
83 and 84, sang solos. 

The service was planned as one of a century ago. 
Hymns were lined by the pastor and then sung by 
the congregation. No musical instrument was 


used, the singing being raised by a member of the | 


congregation. Flowers were presented to the four 
oldest persons in the list of guests. 

Among the relics owned by the church are the 
old “tuning forks’ used by Francis Scott Key, 
author of the Star-Spangled Banner, when he led 
the singing in the Old Jerusalem Church, near 
Myersville. 

Automobiles were used to bring and take home 
the aged guests, and lunch was served in the 
Sunday School rooms to those past seventy. 


SYMPOSIUM SUNDAY 


The idea of the Symposium Sunday used in 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, is worthy 
of study and adaptation by other pastors who 
desire to unify the work of the church toward one 
great aim, and who seek the full cooperation of all 
departments of church in reaching a goal. 

The various organizations of the church are 
often engrossed with their own plans and programs 
to the extent that a central aim of the church as a 
whole is completely submerged. Because too little 
is known about the aims and purposes of the or- 
ganizations and their relation to the church, by 
the membership as a whole, jealousies creep in, 
co-operation ceases, and an arm of the church 
becomes inert and helpless. 

Rev. Herbert Hezlep, pastor of Knox Presby- 
terian Church, is an organizer who sees the value 
of full co-operation between the organizations af- 
filliated with the church. Symposium Sunday 
gave opportunity for‘a speech by the representa- 
tive of affiliated groups in the church. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee re- 
viewed the growth of the church in ten years, and 
its present needs in comparison. 
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A member of the Session congratulated the 
shurch on its progress through unselfish expendi- 
sures of time and effort, which he said must be 
‘hree-fold, physical, mental, and spiritual. 

The contractor who constructed the present 
ew church edifice commended the membership 
on its co-operation with church officers, and ap- 
vealed to the people to continue in this spirit in 
order to make worthy the project in all its possi- 
oilities. 

The speaker representing the Deacons stressed 
she fact that the people of Knox Church have a 
job before them which needs the help of every 
individual member. He appealed to the pride 
of the membership in knowing the strength of a 
united body directed toward a common aim. 


The speaker for the Ladies Aid voiced pleasure 
at the prospect of worshipping in the new church 
‘building, and showed concrete evidence of the 
‘continued co-operation of the Ladies Aid through 
‘increased pledges. 

The Superintendent of the Sunday School com- 
‘mended the church membership on realizing the 
meed for adequate equipment for present-day 
Religious Education. 

Two speakers from women’s organizations ex- 
\pressed their delight in the opportunity for growth 
‘of all church organizations, especially their 
‘branches which had been hampered in their 
service through lack of space and equipment. 

The spokesman for the Men’s Bible Class an- 
mounced that his group had come to the parting of 
ithe ways, having chosen the road to success. The 
‘Men’s Bible Class had met the challenge of the 
church at large by doubling their pledges. 


INDIANS WENT AFTER BUFFALOES 


The Otterbein Brotherhood of Third United 
rethren Church, Baltimore, Md., needed some 
“money to carry on its work, and the pastor-teacher, 
Rey. Paul E. Holdceraft, hit on a new scheme to 
get it. Seventy Indian pennies were secured and 
highly polished on the Indian head side, then 
pasted with glue into a corner of the letter- 
head which explained the needs of the Brother- 
hood. 
Alongside the Indian were the following sen- 
‘tences: 
I am Chief Go-Get-Em-Quick. 
I am one of seventy Indians sent out by the 
- Otterbein Brotherhood to help members round up 
a herd of at least 1,000 Buffaloes (nickels). 
I am to report back to camp with by Buffaloes 
all rounded up by Sunday, April 14th. 
I want to capture as many asI can, I dare not 
go back to camp without some. Some of my 
brother braves will bring in a hundred Buffaloes. 
I will do my very best to bring in my quota. 
* * * 
The fellows snapped into the scheme in fine 
- style, laying aside all their Buffalo nickels for a 
week, and on the day appointed brought many 
more Buffaloes into camp than the goal called for. 
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RESURRECTING A DEAD CHURCH 

Roy L. Preston, Pastor of the United Brethren 
Church of Spring Valley, Minnesota, tells us how 
he and a faithful few, through prayer and work, 
succeeded in waking up a sleeping church. 

“Almost a year ago I entered the door of the little 
church in Spring Valley which was destined to be 
my field of labor. The atmosphere was anything 
but inviting. Months of idleness had left the 
church in need of airing and thorough cleaning. 
The interior was soiled through years of neglect, 
and the exterior of the building was greatly in 
need of paint. This much for the physical equip- 
ment. 

“A search for the membership of the church found 
the faithful few, not over twelve in number, who 
had long been praying for this neglected temple 
of God. The people of the town had an attitude 
of contempt for this particular church, because of 
years of uncertainty and shifting about. The 
outlook was exceedingly dark, almost hopeless. 

“God has means of working which border on the 
miraculous. That which seemed almost impos- 
sible, when viewed from a human standpoint, was 
accomplished by Him who “works in mysterious 
ways his wonders to perform.” The beginnings of 
a ray of hope rested in the band of consecrated 
people who cared enough for the church to pray 
for it. The first Sunday service witnessed thirteen 
people in attendance, twelve adults, and one 
child. In the evening the number was slightly 
larger. In our Prayer Services, prayer goals were 
set, and succeeding Sundays witnessed the numbers 
in attendance for which we had prayed. We 
are told that if we ask, we shall receive. The 
program of prayer continued, and it is not un- 
common to see fifty or more people in attendance 
at each service. Incident to the growth of the 
regulai attendance at worship sei vices, and a great 
contributing factor to it, we have the organization 
and development of the work among children 
and young people. 

“Investigation revealed a few children of Junior, 
Intermediate and Senior ages. With this as a basis, 
we endeavored to bring the younger people into 
the worship services through the organization of a 
Sunday School and a Junior Choir. The Sunday 
School brought some of them to the morning 
service, and the Junior Choir brought many to 
the evening service. The interest in the Junior 
Choir has brought out as many as thirty Juniors 
and Intermediates. A Saturday afternoon pro- 
gram of games and good time, coupled with a 
brief choir practice, stimulates the interest in this 
phase of the work. From this group we drew the 
nucleus for our Junior Christian Endeavor Society. 
The Juniors responded heartily, and after a few 
weeks the number had grown to over twenty 
children. We selected the oldest members, from 
thirteen years up, for the Intermediate Christian 
Endeavor Society. The Junior, Inte:mediate, and 
Senior Christian Endeavor membership is now 
thirty-five. The growth in the Sunday School 
and Christian Endeavor Society is due to the 
interest of the children and young people, for each 
one invites his or her friends, and so the group 
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grows. We could not expect the young people to 
exist without pleasure, so we provided numerous 
social gatherings for them. 

“The adult portion of the church caught the 
spirit, with the attendant results of reviving the 
Ladies’ Aid, and the Missionary Society, which 
has proved invaluable in the upbuilding of the 
church. The stimulus provided by the Junior 
Choir resulted in the organization of a Senior 
Choir of fine balance and ability. One upward 
step always leads to anothei. 

The whole process of reviving the work of this 
church was accomplished through: 

1. Much prayer on the pait of all conceined. 

2. Much house to house calling on the part of 

the pastor. 

3. Frequent use of space in the local newspapers. 

4. Whole-hearted cooperation of all. This ex- 

perience is a satisfactory answer to our 
question, 
Can struggling churches regain their position in 
the community as centers of worship and leadership? 

“Tn place of a neglected, forsaken, unpainted 
building, there now stands a temple of worship, 
renovated completely, without and within; a 
place in which men and women, boys and girls 
gather to worship their Maker. It stands as a 
living proof that struggling churches need not die, 
but may have life if we are willing to pay the 
price.”’ 

CHURCH NEWS AND UNITY 

We hear much and read more these days on 
“Church Unity” and many pass on without realiz- 
ing that the term Church Unity is anything more 
than a mere abstract statement. We fail to see 
its application to the everyday work in which we 
are engaged. Church Unity depends upon knowl- 
edge and understanding, which can come only 
through the willingness of every pastor and every 
church organization to do its part in making 
known to the world at large the aim of this great 
work and ihe methods used in reaching the goal. 

Pstors who publish parish papers are con- 
stantly confronted with the same problem that 
confronts the editor of the daily newspaper, the 
editor of the denominational paper, and the editor 
of The Expositor, that is the lack of cooperation in 
securing authentic church news. “A source for 
authentic church news” is the appeal of every 
progressive pastor and every editor who carries on 
his heart the welfare of community progress and 
Christian civilization. Pastors who acquaint 
the local editor of a paper with information on 
incidents in the work of the church as it relates to 
the work of the community or the individual lives 
of citizens are doing a work of lasting good. 

You have only to compare the value of a con- 
structive piece of news relating to a forward move 
in any phase of civic or church work, published 
in the local papers, with that of the columns of 
news on vice, murder and general degeneration, to 
what the influence of the one must be in com- 
parison with the other. This should point the duty 
of ministers and other church leaders in giving out 
information about their work, their plans, and the 
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| 
results of their efforts. No one factor helps to 
make a story more acceptable to the newspaper 
reader, and in turn to the editor, than human inter- 
est; where — where in the realm of human ex- 
perience —is there more material of this kind to 
be found than in the ranks of the membership of 
our Evangelizing churches. There are so many 
incidents in the lives of our church membership, 
incidents where pointing the right way at the time 
of crises has altered the complete life of an in- 
dividual and even the life of a community because 
of such an individual, that the matter has become 
commonplace with us and we no longer look upon 
such incidents as unusual. 

Why is it considered ‘““News”’ for a young man 
belonging to a good family to besmirch his name 
and that of his family through a series of escapades? 
And “not news” when the son of a moderately 
moral family forges ahead in the things of this 
world and the things of the spirit? The first is 
a shock to the community and the family, and we 
are prone to exploit the morbid curiosity of 
mortal man. The second is a steady, unper- 
ceptible progress probably directed by some 
Pastor or Sunday School teacher whose interest 
is one above the level of ordinary family or com- 
munity thought, one who knows how to apply 
the teachings of the Master to the choice of a 
course in life. However, the news value in the 
second story is as great as that in the first, there 
is more human interest there because man has 
been endowed with a desire for looking up, for 
reaching after the unattainable. Witness the 
ever-growing interest in the life of Christ, because 
He is the perfect example. There is no story 
which excells in human interest the story of the 
New Testament. 

This great need of news of the churches, their 
deeds and progress, is felt in every branch of the 
church. It is keenly felt by the men who have the 
prophetic work (if you will) of great bodies of the 
Christian churches to do. It is likewise felt by the 
young man who is just entering the ranks of the 
ministry. To demonstrate more fully this need, 
we are quoting the words of The Rey. Cleland B. 
McAfee, Moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly: 


The Problem of Church Intelligence 


Rev. Cleland B. McAfee, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly 

“Much turns on the keenness of the pastor’s sense 
of need for a larger intelligence. Once in a while one 
meets a pastor who has no church newspaper, but 
his circle of interest is always narrow. He shines 
in his small corner without realizing that his corner 
is in one section of a total field for which he is 
partly responsible. Most pastors themselves 
receive at least one real weekly church paper and 
would be quite helpless without it: Its news, its 
discussions, its plans of work, its book notes, its 
suggestions — all these fit his need. 

“But all the pastors of a given church put to- | 
gether are not enough to carry a church paper of 
the right sort, nor is their intelligence all that is 
needed. It is startling to see the blank look on | 
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‘many faces when a minister refers to some religious 
‘commonplace among current movements. Many 
‘in the congregation have no more idea what he is 
‘talking about than if he spoke Borioboolagha. He 
-refers to some representative leader of the de- 
‘nomination and finds that most of the people have 
no more knowledge of him than they have of a 
defunct Persian general. So the local church loses 
-all the drive and swing of the denomination. It 
fights a lone fight or no fight at all, helped only 
_by such news of the Kingdom as the daily press 
counts ‘news.’ That is why church quarrels bulk 
iso large in many minds: they are secular-press 
‘news.’ The on-going work of the Church is 
‘church-press ‘news.’ 
“The stake of the pastor in the circulation of 
‘church papers lies partly in their service in lift- 
‘ing his church into its right place in a whole move- 
‘ment, partly in their corrective for depression 
when local work seems to drag, partly in their pre- 
vention of pride in-local achievement, which checks 
“advance. No intelligent church can face the world 
of today and be satisfied. No intelligent church 
can face the on-going work of the Kingdom and be 
-depressed. Unintelligent churches and church- 
“men can do both those anti-Christian things. A 
ehurch’s brains have to be in its program and the 
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farther that program reaches the more necessary 
brains are to it. 

“A theological student once expressed his sur- 
prise at the news of church work which came to 
him soon after he entered the seminary. His 
comment was that his church had always been 
pitiably local, its only contact with the outside 
world being the Sunday collections and references 
in sermons to errors and wrong opinions of some- 
body somewhere else. He had come to the 
seminary against his own strong impressions that 
the Church was largely a fighting institution, its 
fight being chiefly within itself. The knowledge 
of its real work and and the wide intertwining of its 
interests had never come to him. He had actually 
never seen a church paper! This is not so unusual 
as one might wish.”— The Presbyterian Advance. 

Many pastors do not possess the gift for organiz- 
ing facts so they present a story in readable form, 
but that should not hinder them from passing the 
information on. Tell some one about it, and 
write it as well as you can and send it on its 
way with the statement that you are willing for 
someone elso to shape it up for publication 
so that it will do its bit toward making known the 
pace of your church or your community in the 
great march ahead. 


Music for Choir and Organ for August 


Anthems 
I Hear Thy Voice — Lang. 
Thy Marvelous Work — Haydn. 
O Sing Unto the Lord — Hamer. 
O Thou That Rulest O’er Heaven and Harth — 
Bartlett. 
I Came Not to Call the Righteous — Vincent. 
I Will Lay Me Down — Gadsby. 
; My Father for Another Night — Birch. 
Softly Now, the Light of Day — Nevin. 


. Prelude 
Prelude in E Flat Major — Hesse. 
Prelude in D Major — Riedel. 
Ave Maria — Bossi. 
At Sunset — Diggle. 
In the Morning (Peer Gynt Suite) — Grieg. 
Reverie — Frysinger. 
Where Dusk Gathers Deep — Stebbins. 


Grand Choeur — Rogers. 
Serenade in A — Pierne. 
Morning Song — Kraemer. 


Postlude 
Webb — Ashford. 
Gloria, from Mass — Farmer. 
Postlude in C Major — Cappelen. 
Processional March — Marks. 
Grand Choeur — Harris. 
Improvisation. 
Minuetto — Handel. 


Offertory 
Meditation — Hosmer. 
Offertory in G — Loud. 
Largo from Xerxes — Handel. 
Berceuse — Kinder. 
Be Not Afraid (from Elijah) — Mendelssohn. 


Vesper Service 


AN EVENING OF PRAISE 
We do everything we can to avoid a summer 


slump in our Sunday services, but we never stoop 


to a crowd any day. 


to the sensational, cheap, questionable method of 
attracting the crowd, for we prefer a congregation 
In many special services it 
has been our aim to use and cultivate individual 


‘talent, but here we are most concerned with con- 


giegational singing. It will be well to remember 


this feature in every service for there is a tendency 


to minimize the value of congregational singing. 


The spirit of true worship, whether it be Protestant 
or Catholic depends upon the direct participation 
of the individual. If for no other purpose then 
than to stress the need of congregational singing 
it will be to our advantage to follow this or a 
simila1 service. Nothing creates a _ stronger 
esprit de corps than a united song service. 

A certain watch-maker used the following sign 
to attract trade: “Clocks Converted to Chiming 
Here!”’? The phrase ‘‘converted to chiming” re- 
minds us of the saying of the Psalmist: He hath 
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put a new song in my mouth, even praise unto our 
God. What better time can we strike this heavenly 
note than in the summer time when all Nature 
speaks forth the glories of God? The Christian 
who sings is often the radiant Christian. We 
need to cultivate the spirit of praise as an integral 
part of our Christian experience. 

Elihu speaks in the Book of Job of One who 
giveth “songs in the night.’’ In the Passion of 
our Lord, at the close of the Holy Supper we are 
told: When they had sung a hymn, they went out 
into the mount of Olives. It may be that you are 
saying with some others whom we know: How can 
we sing the songs of Zion in a strange land? It is 
the genius of the Christian Church and those who 
follow God to rise above Babylon. When Paul and 
Silas sang the prison doors opened. The martial 
hymns of the church are not the products of 
victory so much as they are a way of victory. If 
sorrow comes, if discouragement comes let us 
remember the song in the night. 

The Gospel has been literally sung into the souls 
of men; and knowing this to be true we should 
choose those hymns that will search their souls. 
We have many great hymns of Redemption just as: 
“There is a Fountain Filled with Blood.” Only a 
casual glance about us will tell us that we need 
more of these searching and saving hymns. 

Possibly a word ought to be said about the 
choice of music, for not infrequently we find folks 
who try to make the great hymns of the Church 
attractive by cheap music, This cannot be done. 
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We must match our great hymns with the best 
music, then our searching hymns will become 
saving hymns, and hymns of inspiration. 

Our great hymns afford a connecting link with 
historie past. The period of the Reformation, and 
its heroic spirit is unknown to many outside of the 
great hymns which we sing; and what shall we say 
of the great Revivals. Where can we better find 
the spirit of these soul-saving periods of history 
than in our Gospel Hymns? 

We suggest the following hymns not as a com- 
plete list but as guide to a successful Sunday 
evening service of praise: | 

“T’ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath.” 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ Name.” 

“He leadeth me, oh blessed thought.” 

“Majestic sweetness sits enthroned.” 

“There is a fountain filled with blood.” 

“Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling.” 

(May be used as a duet.) 

“Saved by Grace’’— solo. 

“O Master let me walk with Thee.” 

“Faith of our Fathers.” 

“Abide with me.” 

I went to visit a friend in our local hospital some 
time ago who was there because of paralysis. 
Because of his affliction his language was much 
broken, but when I asked him his favorite hymn 
he said as well as he could: “Fight the Good’ 
Fight.”” The great hymns of the Church are our 
common property, let us use them to the glory 
of God.— Rev. Lewis Keast. 


Gold-Mining in the Scriptures 
The Expositor’s ‘‘Expositions’’ 
REY. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


AN AUGUST AFTERNOON AMONGST GREEK 
CONSTRUCTIONS AND GREAT TEXTS 


Vacation month! Some of us may visit Athens 
and talk Greek. Some may go to Jerusalem to 
walk in the footsteps of Jesus. Some may stay 
at home and study. But for each and all the Greek 
New Testament will be a loved companion. So 
our somewhat miscellaneous subject may suit us 
all, this month. 


1. How Great Themes May Emerge From a True 
Understanding of the Greek. 


1. The real meaning of Embrimaomai, John 
11:38, 38. 

In the April, 1925, issue of the Expositor we 
printed in this Department an original interpreta- 
tion of this Greek word, drawn from the Classics. 
Two eminent teachers of the Greek N.T. in 
Theological Seminaries have written me, strongly 
approving of this rendering, and frankly admitting 
that the usual rendering in our Versions does not 
satisfy the Greek. Let us look again at these 
passages. 


Iehsous oun hohs eiden autehn klaiousan kai tous 
sunelthantas auteh Ioudaious klaiontas enebrimeh- 


sato toh pneumati, Jesus therefore as He saw he? 
(Mary) weeping, and the Jews accompanying her 
weeping, grew hot with indignation (blazed with 
wrath) in his spirit. | 

Iehsous oun palin embrimohmenos en heautoh | 
erchetai eis to mnehmeion, Jesus therefore again 
blazing with wrath within himself came to the 
grave. 

But against whom was the hot indignation of 
Jesus flaming? Against the sisters? Against their 
sympathizing friends? Impossible. But against 
cruel Death; against death-bringing Sin; against 
sin-bringing Satan! These Jesus hated with 
perfect, passionate hatred. 

One brother pastor wrote protesting against 
this rendering of embrimaomai: ‘Death is a friend, 
not an enemy. Jesus could not have hated man’s 
friend.” But Paul writes, Hschatos echthros 
katargeitai ho thanatos, The last hated one (enemy, 
adversary) to be obliterated, that one is Death! 

The real meaning of embrimaomai is shown by 
its history. Brimaomai, applied to animals, means 
to snort or roar with fury, as for the fight. The 
preposition en is added, forming embrimaomai, and | 
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- this verb applied to men means to flame with 
wrath and indignation at or against some one. It 
is objective, not subjective; to “groan inwardly” 
misses the force of the Greek. 

Now this swift survey reveals a great sermon 
theme which emerges: The Moral Grandeur of 
- God’s Angry Men! Somewhere I have seen a 
- poem entitled ‘“‘God’s Angry Men,” in which was 
pictured the splendid passion of Moses against 
the calf-worshippers as he hurled the stone Law 
Tables to the earth; the anger of John Brown, of 
Osawatomie, which drove him to smite with all 
his might at Slavery’s shackles; the great wrath 
which has driven every mighty hero of reform into 
the battle for God! And this picture of the Son of 
God flaming with divine fury against Death, and 
Sin, and Satan, reveals our gréat theme in its most 
magnificent and compelling impersonation. 


2. Personality of Satan, in the Thought of 
Jesus. John 8:44. 


“Exposition” is neither polemics nor dogmatics, 
but exegesis. Its object is to find out exactly what 
Seripture teaches. And so, though many people 
and some preachers do not believe in a personal 
Satan, it clearly is not ours to prove them right or 
wrong; but to discover if we can what Jesus be- 
lieved. He spoke often anent this matter: his 
stern words to the Jews (John 8:44) may be 
counted a typical case. 


Humeis ek tou patros tou diabolow este kat tas 
epithumias tou patros humohn thelete potein, You 
are of your father Devil, and his wishes you desire 
to do. Ekeinos anthrohpoktonos ehn ap’ archehs, 
That (Devil) a murderer was, from the beginning, 
kai en teh alehtheia ouk estehken, hoti ouk estin 
alehtheia en autoh, and in the truth did not stand, 
for no truth is there in him. In this place at least 
we can find no trace of poetic personification; even 
were Jesus wont to use that method of speech. 
It is hard to see in it anything but a forthright 
indication of belief that the Devil of whom He 
speaks is a person. For lack of space we must 
content ourselves with this typical case. That 
Jesus regarded Satan as a person is beyond ques- 
tion. And I want to bear testimony to the solemn 
splendor of the sermon theme which emerges. Ho 
Antidikos Humohn Diabolos, “Your Adversary the 
Devil,’ 1 Peter 5:8, gives the title, and the title 
reveals the dramatic theme! To the man in 
whose view the innermost thinking of Jesus is the 
norm of perfect truth, this theme will seem one of 
supreme significance. 


3. God the Son, Not God the Father, Man’s 
Arbiter. John 5:21 seq. 

May I confess that, though having read this 
passage hundreds of times, only just now have I 
seen clearly the nexus of thought? Look narrowly 
at the Greek: Hohsper gar ho Patehr egeirei tous 
nekrous kai zohopoiei, houtohs kai ho Huios hous 
thelei zohopoei, For just as the Father raises up the 
dead and makes them alive, even so also the Son 
makes alive whom he wills. Oude gar ho Patehr 
krinei oudena, Nay indeed, still more: the Father 
doesn’t sit as Judge upon any human being, alla 
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tehn krisin pasan dedohken toh Huioh, but all judg- 
ing hath He given over unto the Son... . (v. 
27) kai eksousian edohken autoh krisin poiein, and 
He conferred on him that authority to act as 
Judge, hoti huios anthrohpou estin, for that a son 
of mankind is he. 


The Jews were hungry to slay Jesus for blas- 
phemy because of his ‘““making himself equal with 
God.” Jesus takes up the challenge, saying: 
Yes, I am His Son; He loves me and does mighty 
works through me; He gives me the Godlike power 
even to raise the dead, as evidence to you that I am 
His co-equal, Son. Yes, and I’ll amaze you still 
more! He has appointed me to be sole Judge of 
humankind, so that all mankind shall have to 
honor the Son just as they must honor the Father! 
And moreover, there is perfect and appropriate 
justice in that appointment, ia the fact that I am 
myself aman. Just as God’s Son became man that 
he might be man’s Saviour, so likewise and con- 
sequently he has been appointed man’s Judge 
because being of the same nature. That which 
constituted the Christ a High Priest able to sym- 
pathize with man, constitutes Him a Judge able 
to decide understandingly! 


One of the greatest of themes! Great in theo- 
logical content. Great in practical meaning. Full 
of solemn comfort for the Christian: his loving 
Brother is to be his Judge. Full of solemn portent 
for the Unchristian: He who resisted temptation 
unto the uttermost is to judge him who loved and 
chose sin. Great also in dramatic significance! 
He whom the world rejected and despised when 
in lowly guise, He shall be enthroned above all, 
the Judge of all, the Arbiter of all destinies. 
Supremest example of “‘poetic justice” known to 
the universe! 


2. Some Simple Examples of N.T. Greek Con- 
structions. 


1. The Adverbial Accusative. Luke 6:35 gives 
an interesting case. Mehden apelpidzontes. Amer- 
ican Standard version: “never despairing’’ (marg. 
“despairing of no man.”) Author. Version: 
“hoping fer nothing again.” Why such different 
rendering of same Greek? Read the whole verse: 
Plehn agapate tous echthrous humohn kat agatho- 
poieite, But do you even love your enemies and 
do them good (aya/hos, good, poiein, to do), kat 
danidzete mehden (or mehdena) apelpidzontes, and 
loan, as to nothiag (or nobody) despairing; kaa 
estai ho misthos humohn polus, and shall be the 
reward of you much, kai esesthe huioi Hupsistou, 
and you shall be sons of the Highest: hoti autos 
chrehstos estin epi tous acharistous kat ponehrous, 
for that He is kind to the ungracious and the 
wicked. Now mehden is neuter, but some MSS. 
add a, making mehdena which is masc., but either 
one is an adverbial accusative; despairing in 
regard to nothing (nobody). The verb apelpid- 
zontes (partiepl) Auth. renders “hoping for noth- 
ing,” while the Stand. gives exact reverse — 
despairing as to nothing. Why? Well, elpis is 
hope, elpidzein is to hope; but the prep. apo in 
compound may introduce varying forces, even 
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exactly neutralizing the natural meaning of the 
verb. We do the same in another way. Compare, 
Absalom set up a pillar, but Joab upset that pillar: 
set up, and up set, ought to mean the same, but 
they don’t! To hope beyond anything, and to 
be beyond hope of anything, are reverse terms; 
yet apo-elpidzetai may mean either one. 


2. The Articular Infinitive. There is no English 
usage even remotely akin to this, says the Manual 
Grammar. But it is very common and characteris- 
tic in the Greek. 

Examine Galatians 3:23, Pro tow de elthein tehn 
pistin, But before the coming of faith. Pro is a 
prep. governing the genitive; tou elthein is the in- 
finitive (from erchomai, to come) with the article 
in the gen., and tehn pistin is the accus. subject 
of infin. vb.; which infinitive with the article is 
tself a noun! 


Or compare 2 Cor. 1:8, hohste eksaporehthehnar 
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hehmas kai tou zehn, insomuch us to despair even 
of the to live. Here hehmas is acc. subject of the 
first infiaitive; kai is intensive; and the infin. zehn 
is in the genitive case with its article tow, gen. of 
ho, heh, to. Itis avery curious construction, and 
yet exceedingly neat and effective, when one is 
familiar with it. 


One more case, in a passage read last month. 
Lin de toh poreuesthai autous autos eiselthehn eis 
kohmehn tina, Now as they were journeying he 
entered into a certain village, porewesthai is infin. 
in dative case after prep. en; autous is accus. 
pronoun, subject of the infinitive verb, which 
verb is itself a noun in government. Lit., In 
the them to journey, etc. Brief, terse, vivid. 

These are just tastes of the exceedingly inter- 
esting studies which are given by the most perfect 
language artistically that has ever been spoken 
by man; the beautiful Greek. 


Illustrations 
A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls for Preachers 
WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


GUESTS FOLLOWED EXAMPLE OF 
KING 


John 1:46 ‘‘Come and see.’’ 


King Edward VII was a model host; the soul 
of kindness and consideration, and a delightful 
boon companion. But when the bells of Sand- 
ringham Church rang out the call to worship 
on the Lord’s Day, he made his way across the 
park and took his place in the family pew. It is 
needless to add that his guests . . . . followed in 
his train. The good manners they expressed are 
as becoming to an American household as to a 
royal residence.— Dr. S. P. Cadman. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY 


Rom. 13:1. ‘‘Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers.” 


A few summers ago I was trying to buy a little 
wooded knoll in the Adirondacks. 

Between it and the public road was a stretch 
of meadow-land, but I did not want this; I could 
get a plenty of meadow-land elsewhere. I wanted 
the knoll, with its great rocks and its splendid old 
trees. 

But before buying it I had to make sure that 
I could get across the meadow-land to and from 
the camp that I was intending to build there. In 
making my bargain with the farmer who owned 
it, I insisted upon his giving me a right of way to 
the public road. 

This he promised to do, and when the old 
country squire came to draw up the deed I kept 
talking about that right of way, until finally be 
became annoyed, and, pushing his glasses back 


upon his forehead, he looked at me and said: 
“Well, you needn’t make such a fuss about it. 
Didn’t you know enough about the law of New 
York State to understand that if this man sells 
you the knoll he is bound to give you a right of way 
along the shortest line between the property you 
buy and the main thoroughfare?” 

Well, the old man taught me some law, but he 
taught me a great deal more religion. 

For I have learned that if I keep a little terri- 
tory of my heart still under my control, Satan 
can demand a right of way from it out through 
the rest of my life into the world; and, if Satan 
gets such a right of way and is allowed to pass 
back and forth without restriction, how long will 
it take him to ravage and destroy the whole? 

No surrender but that which is absolute is, 
therefore, a surrender that counts. We must 
either give all that we are to Christ, or have the 
grant we do make Him prove ultimately null and 
void.— John Balcom Shaw, D.D. 


FRAIL LADY AND LITTLE LAD 


Prov. 31:26. “She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom; and in her tongue is the law of kindness.’’ 


Waving his hand towards a lane by the side of 
a historic English parsonage, a gentleman in the 
summer of 1928, said he could recall a certain frail 
young lady walking, along that lane, and she 
stopped to say a kind word to the little fellow 
whom she chanced to meet. That frail young 
lady was none other than Charlotte Bronte, and 
the little fellow to whom she spoke had returned 
to his native district, and was that very day 
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handing over the title-deeds of the old parsonage 
- to the Bronte Society. 

The speaker was Sir James Roberts, of Strathal- 
lan Castle, who had recently purchased the old 
parsonage at Haworth, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and on that particular day presented 
it to the Bronte Society to be used as a museum 
and permanent home of Bronte relics. One who 
was present said, “I was thrilled by this interest- 
ing reminiscence of other days.” 

The the observer added: “‘A bouquet of heather 
gathered on the Haworth wild moorland was then 
presented to Lady Roberts, and it seemed to me as 
if the very spirit of Emily Bronte hovered some- 
where near. Lovers of English literature will be 
forever grateful to Sir James and Lady Roberts 
for their munificent gift.” 


VACATION AND A HOBBY 


Mark 6:31. ‘‘And rest a while.” 
Vacation ought not to mean idleness. As a 
rule, doing nothing will not rest you. The best 


kind of recreation is doing the things you like to 
do but are unable to do during the rest of the year 
for lack of time. Get out the hobby that has been 
eating his head off all winter for lack of exercise. 
Ride him to your heart’s content, and glory in all 
his good points; but do not push him beyond 
his capacity — or yours. An overridden, broken- 
winded hobby becomes a_ nightmare.— The 
Youth’s Companion. 


BOWERY MIKE’S SISTER’S FUNERAL 


Prov. 23:29. “Who hath woe? Who hath 
sorrow?” 


The following incident from the days when the 
saloon was a recognized institution in our national 
life was told by “Bowery Mike,” as he related 
the story of his life, and it was recorded by Dr. 
John R. Henry, pastor of the Bowery Mission: 

“T remember the first funeral in our home. The 
old folks were drunk for a week. My sister Jenny 
had died. I was nine years of age and she was a 
year younger. We had been great chums, and 
whenever I think of her, even today, I feel lonely. 
My mother was full, and crying and arguing. 
‘We can’t bury Jenny,’ she sobbed, ‘without a 
flower on her casket.’ ‘There is a church up the 
avenue that will give us the flowers,’ said my 
father. So they went out, arm in arm, to make a 
‘touch’ for the flowers. The preacher gave them 
the money for the flowers, and also promised to 
come around the next afternoon and conduct the 
service. I remember the drunken wrangle over 
the flowers. ‘We’ll get red roses;’ said my father. 
‘You have no sense,’ my mother flared up. ‘I am 
going out to buy white lilies.’ The argument was 
long and heated, and it ended in the command 
to me: ‘Mickey, take the flower money and run 
next door and get a bottle of three-star Hen- 
nessey.’ When the preacher came he had to 
shake my father and mother to wake them up so 
they could hear the service. Jenny’s casket never 
saw even a daisy.”’ 
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MAJESTY AND BEAUTY 


Psa. 72:16. “‘Upon the top of the mountains.” 

Towering high above the skyline of the Cascade 
Range, Mt. Rainier stands serene, impressive. 
The Indians used to call this mighty peak “The 
Mountain that is God,’ because, unlike most 
mountains, it stands out distinct from the foot- 
hills and near-by crags of the range, alone, grandly 
solitary, brooding over its great domain. 

Twenty-eight living glaciers dot the sides of Mt. 
Rainier. Churning, foaming rivers filled with 
grinding ice-blocks, they pour over precipices like 
waterfalls, tumbling. down the rocky slopes in 


-noisy cascades or rising smoothly upon hidden 


rocks, foam, brooklike, over its lower edges. Great 
cirque glaciers of solid blue ice form fairy caverns 
to be visited with guides and flaring torches, 
crystal palaces fit for an ice king to hold court in. 
Thousands upon thousands of gorgeous wild 
flowers crowd together on the slopes of the moun- 
tain. John Muir, the celebrated naturalist, said 
of them: ‘‘Above the forests there is a zone of the 
loveliest flowers fifty miles in circuit and nearly 
two miles wide, so closely planted and so luxurious 
that it seems as if Nature, glad to make an open 
space between woods so dense and ice so deep, were 
economizing the precious ground and trying to 
see how many of her darlings she could get to- 
gether in one mountain wreath — daisies, anem- 
ones, columbine, erythroniums, larkspurs, and 
others among which we wade waist-deep. Al- 
together this is the richest sub-Alpine garden I 
have ever found, a perfect flower elysium.””—‘‘The 
Strangest Spot in the World,” Jessica Lee. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS REVISE THE 
EMPHASIS 


Psa. 55:6. “And I said, Oh that I had wings 
like a dove! for then would I fly away, and be at 
rest.” 

Mankind, even in more sheltered days, will have 
moments when the genuine cry of the soul will 
be, ‘“O for the wings of a dove, then would I fly 
away and be at rest.’’ A very young preacher is 
said to have preached a very thrilling sermon, 
making great fun of this attitude as being the word 
of feebleness and fear. 

One hearer remarked: ‘‘When he has paid one or 
two enforced visits to the Valley of Humiliation 
he may find it necessary to revise his emphasis. 
He may even find himself quoting the Psalmist.” 

— Robert Strong. 


NATURE LIKES BRIGHT COLORS 


Luke 12:27. ‘‘Even Solomon in all his grandeur 
was never robed like one of them” (Moffatt). 

Out in Connecticut, just beyond Stamford, there 
lives in retirement a middle aged English gentle- 
man. His hobby is flowers, and because he is 
fairly well-to-do he can afford to indulge in it. 
His garden is a rainbow of colors. He has it 
arranged in the order of time, that is, at one end 
the old-fashioned flowers, then the ones of later 
birth and so on up to the latest bred varieties. 
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He also has a flagged walk of narrow stones 
leading to the garden (I counted twelve of them), 
each one being brought from somewhere in the 
town where a President of the United States was 
born. 

“What is your latest idea?’”’ I asked. 

“T am trying to produce a black flower,” he 
said. Do you know that of all the colors we have 
not a cingle black flower? In England a prize has 
been offered to any one who can develop one, 
but it has not been done yet.” 

Nature, it would seem, does not like the somber 
tones.— The Sandy Creek News. 


DON’T TROUBLE TROUBLE 


Matt. 6:34. “Enough for each day are its own 
troubles” (Weymouth). 


Don’t you trouble trouble till trouble troubles 


you. 

Don’t you look for trouble; let trouble look for 
you. 

Who feareth hath forsaken the heavenly Father’s 
side; 


What He hath undertaken He surely will provide. 


The very birds reprove thee with all their happy 


song; 

The very flowers teach thee that fretting is a 
wrong. 

“Cheer up,’’ the sparrow chirpeth; thy Father 
feedeth me; 


Think how much more He careth, Oh, lonely 
child, for thee.”’ 


“Fear not,’”’ the flowers whisper; “‘since thus He 
hath arrayed 

The buttercup and daisy, how canst thou be 
afraid?” 

Then don’t you trouble trouble till trouble troubles 
you; 

You'll only double trouble, and trouble others 


too. — Mark Guy Pearse. 
HIS UNCONCERN 
Matt. 6:32. “For your heavenly Father 
knoweth.”’ 


The man sitting beside the stove in the little 
telegraph office dropped his newspaper as the 
person who had just handed in a message departed. 
“That’s one of them little places way up North- 
west, isn’t it?’’ he asked. When the operator had 
assented, he continued: ‘Well, according to the 
papers, they’ve been having a terrible snowstorm 
up there lately —roads all blocked and every- 
thing. More than likely the message will never 
reach the man it’s intended for after you’ve sent 
it.” The operator looked up impatiently. ‘I’m 
not running both ends of the line,” he said. ‘I’m 
only responsible for this one. Probably there’s 
some one at the other end who understands his 
business without my trying to carry his worries 
for him.” How many of our worries come from 
our trying to take care of ‘‘both ends of the line’ 
— our own and God’s! — Selected. 
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LIVING IN THE KOREAN’S HEART 


John 1:14. “And dwelt among us.” 

Lion K. Jung, Chief of the X-Ray Department, 
Severance Union College, Seoul, Korea, closed an 
article on the Rev. Charles Morris, a beloved mis- 
sionary in Korea, with the following words: 

“An old man walked into my office and in- 
quired for Morris Seunkyosa (missionary). When 
I told him of Mr. Morris’ death, he said sur- 
prisedly, ‘Why — how can he die?’ And when I 
asked him what he meant, he replied, ‘Morris 
Seunkyosa told me a good man never dies.’ Then 
he related that once he was an inn-keeper by a 
roadside in the far north. And he confessed that 
he was a bad man, sold bad liquors to travelers and 
stole money from them who were staying at his 
inn. But once Morris Seunkyosa came to his inn 
to stop over night and told the inn-keeper the 
wonderful story of the Bible. The old man 
changed his life and, ever since then, has been a 
good Christian. Then the old man concluded with 
tears in his eyes, ‘At least Morris Seunkyosa will 
never die in my heart.’ ” 


LOST HER PASSPORT 
Rey. 3:11. ‘Held that fast which thou hast.” 


Mary Callaghan, of Ireland, was so overjoyed 
when she stood at the rail of an ocean liner ap- 
proaching Manhattan that she could not contain 
herself. She just had to throw her hands in the 
air and give three cheers, In her enthusiasm she 
waved her arms and her handbag flew from her 
hands and dropped into the sea. Her passport 
and her money were in the bag. The girl was not 
permitted to join her relatives waiting for her, but 
had to go to Ellis Island. She had no passport. 
That was far more important than the $60 in cash 
that sank into the sea with the document that 
would admit her to the country she was so wildly 
eager to enter.— The Utica Press. 


MOODY IN THE BARBER’S SHOP 


James 5:20. “Let him know, that he which 
converteth the sinner from the error of his way shall 
save a soul from death.” 


In “The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson’ 
(Vol. II) there is found an address on “The 
Ministry and the Individual,’ which President 
Wilson delivered at the McCormick Theological 
Seminary. A beautiful tribute, illustrated by a 
personal incident, is paid to the great winner of 
souls, D. L. Moody. Said the speaker: 

“T am one of those who remember with a great 
deal of admiration the work of that extraordinary 
man, Mr. Moody. He was not a learned man, as 
you know, and the doctrine that he preached was 
always doctrine which seemed to have inevitably 
something personal to do with you if you were in 
the audience. Whenever I came into-contact with 
Mr. Moody I got the impression that he was 
coming separately into contact with one person at 
a time. I remember once that I was in a very 
plebeian place, I was in a barber shop, lying in 
a chair, and I was presently aware that a per- 
sonality had entered the room. A man came 
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quietly in upon the same errand that I had come 
- on, and sat in the chair next to me. Every 
word that he uttered, though it was not in the 
least didactic, showed a personal and vital inter- 
est in the man who was serving him. Before I 
got through with what was being done to me I was 
aware that I had attended an evangelical service, 
because Mr. Moody was in the next chair. I pur- 
posely lingered in the room after he left and noted 
the singular effect his visit had upon the barbers 
in that shop. They talked in undertones. They 
did not know his name. They did not know who 
had been there, but they knew that something had 
elevated their thought. I left the place as I should 
have left a place of worship. Mr. Moody always 
sought and found the individual, and that is the 
particular thing which the minister must do.” 


THE ANVIL 
“The truth of the Lord endureth 


Psa. 117:2. 
for ever.” 
I wonder that the metal stands the test; 
The hammering of dogma, and of creed, 
The lifting ferment of a world’s unrest, 
The battering of ignorance, and greed! 
The dead-white flame of atheistic scorn, 
The ringing blows of ridicule, and doubt; 
The infidel’s rough handling, and the worn 
Deceits and prayers of the half-devout! 
Yet still the anvil of God’s mercy stands 
Singing its answer to each heavy blow, 
The stronger for humanity’s demands — 
And man bends on it, steadily and slow! 
— Anna Hamilton Wood, in The Churchman, 
New York. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Psa. 29:2. ‘‘Give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto his name.” 


Not unto us, O Lord, the praise 
For what is wrought by sea or coast, 
Through babel shouts and words that boast 
Of conquest, comes the master phrase — 
“Not unto us.” 
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Along the wires the currents fret 
Or fly where there is none to guide: 
The railway climbs the Great Divide, 
And liners sail secure — but yet 
“Not unto us.” 


Factory, office, mine and mill — 
The shuttles shift, the threads remain: 
The garments still is Love and Pain 
When woven. Therefore, say we still, 
‘Not unto us.” 


From confident material ways, 
From civilized complacent word, 
From this our age, O save us, Lord, 
And give not unto us the praise — 
“Not unto us.” 
— FH. A. Havelock, 
Toronto. 


in The Canadian Forum, 


THE BARNACLE 


Isa. 41:6. ‘‘And every one said to his brother, 
Be of good courage.” 


Miss Anna Virginia Mitchell, of Detroit, won 
the annual sonnet contest conducted by ‘““The 
Barnacle Quarterly,” of Barnard College. The 
winning poem, published in the March issue of 
the college magazine, was chosen from contribu- 
tions submitted by members of all four under- 
graduate classes of Barnard, in 1929. 

The sonnet follows: 

Be secret, heart; and if your dreams have come 
To nothingness, and if their weight was sweet 
Within you — then be silent in defeat, 

Counting your lost imagirings as the sum 

Of destined joy. Let men should call you dumb 
Sing still the songs that hold within their beat 
The hopes of every man, and the wild, sweet 
Predictions of what earth shall yet become. 

Be secret, heart. The words that you would tell 
Of your own longing, and your keen distress — 
Hold them to silence; kill, destroy, suppress 
That melody, although you love it well. 

And sing the songs that men have always sung 
Of love and sorrow, since the world was young. 
— The New York Herald-Tribune, February, 1929. 


Fresh Bait for Gospel Fishermen 
REY. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


AN EAGLE OUT OF PLACE 
Isaiah 14-12 


The Associated Press dispatches carried this 
news item from Walla Walla, Washington: 


“An eagle with a wing spread of eight feet was 
brought here today and exhibited as the innocent 
cause of a three-minute interruption to electric 
service in the Walla Walla section Saturday 
night. The eagle got tangled in power wires west 
of Touchet, lost its life and did more than $500 


damage to transformers by throwing the entire 
load onto the Walla Walla river plant, which could 
not carry it. The Pasco-Pendleton line was cut in 
and service resumed, but employes worked yester- 
day and all last night to repair the damage.”’ 

That noble eagle was sadly out of place. Soar- 
ing aloft in the sky he was a creature to admire, 
tangled in the wires of eaith he was a helpless 
creature. How many brilliant men and women 
come to a similar fate by tangling their feet in low 
earth-bound wires. 
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AMERICAN CHRISTIAN FIDELITY, THE 
HOPE OF THE WORLD 


Mathew 7-16 


In an Indian city Stanley Jones, of the Methodist 
Mission, spoke in the Maharaja’s theatre before a 
non-Christian literary society. The prince, a 
notoriously hard drinker, was chairman on the 
opening night. After the meeting Mr. Jones 
was invited to see the prince at the palace the next 
day. In this fascinating book, “The Christ 
of the Indian Road,” he tells what took place: 

“T went. I begged him to give up drink and 
give himself to Christ, told him what Christ had 
done for me. He said, ‘Mr. Jones, I can’t do it. 
The fact is that I was almost a Christian when [ 
first went to England, for Christianity appealed 
to me because of its sense of brotherhood; but I 
was educated there with Macaulay in one hand 
and a whisky bottle in the other. But I will 
make you this promise. I am going to America, 
and since you have prohibition in America I 
won’t be able to get it there, so I will give it up 
when I go there.’ 

“The whole world is bending over in expectancy 
to see what we are going to do in this matter of 
Prohibition. If we should fail, it would set back 
the clock of moral progress for fifty or a hundred 
years. We must not fail. Thus does the evan- 
gelistic work in the Orient depend upon conditions 
at home.” 


MILK DISPLACES BEER 
Romans 5-20 


Cappers Weekly says that six thousand !ong- 
shoremen on San Francisco’s waterfront are drink- 
ing an average of 5,800 quarts of milk daily for 
their noon meal. Back in pre-Volstead days it took 
137 saloons to serve the waterfront, the “Barbary 
Coast” of Jack London’s stories. What a tribute 
this is to the wholesome effect of American Pro- 
hibition. 


MARTYRS OF TODAY 
Acts 7-59 

No, this is not a massacre of Christians in the 
first century! It happened in China in 1925. Two 
hundred Christian Chinese farmers were beheaded 
by the military authorities as a warning to 1,500 
Christian families not to disobey military orders 
requiring them to cultivate opium. 

What a glorious testimony to the power of the 
living Christ to inspire men today with the same 
spirit that animated the hearts of Stephen and 
Peter and Paul so many centuries ago! ; 


CHRISTIAN BUILDERS 
Matthew 7-24-27 


I noticed a while ago that when the work of 
erecting the nave of the great cathedral in New 
York was started, Bishop William T. Manning, 
assembling the architects, contractors and work- 
men on the foundation, preached to them a sermon 
and held a communion service in which they 
participated, 
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One reason the cathedrals of Europe are such 
glorious architectural achievements is that they 
were built by men who had a passionate faith in 
Christ and who put their very souls into their 
work. How fine a thing it would be if all our 
churches were erected by men who thus turned 
their own faith into sermons in stone! 


THE SHIRKING COWARD 
Matthew 16-24 


A recent writer calls attention to the fact that in 
Dante’s ‘“‘Divine Comedy” there is a small section 
which, like the kind of person of which it treats, 
seems to fit into no part of his comprehensive 
picture of the future life — not into the Inferno, 
nor into the Purgatorio nor yet into the Paradiso. 

Just after passing through the gate and under 
that oft quoted inscription, ‘‘All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here,” there is found a kind of ante-hell, 
entirely separate from the nine circles into which 
the Inferno is divided according to the gravity of 
the sins of its inhabitants. In this ante-hell are 
found persons who are spurned of all, who can 
find no place in paradise and who are rejected even 
from hell itself. 

Who are these outcasts from both heaven above 
and hell beneath as conceived of by the poet? 


They are neutrals, the cowards,. the shirkeis. 
They are the men of whom it is said: ‘“They never 
were alive.”” On earth they were the time-servers. 
Without purpose, without passion, “swayed by 
every wind of doctrine,” carefully avoiding all 
blame and so missing all praise, standing ever 
aloof from the conflicts of life, living merely to 
“get by,’ carefully guarding themselves from 
hostile criticism by never taking sides, they have 
ended life only to find that neither heaven nor 
hell will have the man who lacks all moral en- 
thusiasm and who will never take a risk for a 
cause, good or bad. 


God save us from’ such a contemptible fate. 
These men are found in every age. Let every 
watchman cry aloud to them in warning. 


“LIVING STONES” 
1 Peter 2-5 


A pleasant bit of news comes from Hillside, 
New Jersey. When a new Lutheran church build- 
ing was dedicated seventeen contractors and 
workmen, together with their families, united with 
the church as a result of the influence of the pastor 
on them. He had embraced the opportunity 
provided by his close association with them in their 
work to lead them to accept and confess the 
Christian faith. The very edifice which they were 
building he used as a visible sermon by means of 
which to lead them to build their lives as living 
stones into the structure of the kingdom of God. 


THE HOUSE OF HAPPINESS 
John 13-16-17 


“Where lies the house of happiness? 
Ah, not in wealth’s grim street, 


_s 
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Not in the hills of selfishness, 
Nor the desert of deceit! 


‘‘Where lies the house of happiness — 
Man’s treasured domicile? 
Far from the shores of infamy 
And rank dishonor’s isle. 


‘Where lies the house of happiness? 
Not in the realm of fears, 
Not on the plain of vain regrets, 
Nor by the lake of tears. 


“The house of happiness lies near — 
Take the trail that leads above 
The swamps of hate, until the goal 

Looms deep in the vales of love!’ 


TAKE TIME TO BE A FATHER 
Psalms 127-3 


John Benjamin Magee writes this blank verse 

that ought to interest fathers: 

“There was once a father who was all wrapped up 
in business. 

He spent his days making money. 

He spent his evenings counting the day’s profit. 

This man had a son. 

One evening the boy said, ‘Father, stay home and 
play with me.’ 

Said the father, ‘I am too busy. 
shall.’ 

Again and yet again the boy said the same thing 
to his father. 

Again and yet again the father said the same thing 
to the boy. 

And the boy grew up without knowing his father. 

Not long afterward a great crime was committed. 

The boy was found guilty. 

The stricken father spent thousands of dollars to 
save him. . 

Yea, the father exhausted his fortune to save the 
boy. 

The boy was hanged. 

He who loves his money more than his boy may 
lose both.” 


Sometime I 


STUMBLING OVER STARS 
Psalm 121-1 


The editor of The Continent tells how a telegraph 
operator discovered in the southern heavens a new 
star, Nova Pictoris. He was going home in the 
early morning and, being an abserve1 of the skies, 
noticed a new star. Telegraphing his discovery to 
the observatory at the Cape of Good Hope, he 
started the news around the world. This is the 
first nova ever discovered before it had reached its 
maximum brightness. Here, moreover, was no 
mere accident, for it was this same telegrapher who 
discovered also the still brighter new star, Nova 
Aquilae, brightest nova of our day. So it appears 
that this humble employe, walking down on earth 
yet keeping his head up, is also treading the 
heavens and there from time to time is stumbling 
on new glories. 
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A secret is here that we all may capture. What- 
ever our work and place, we also can live in the 
larger world of vision that sweeps the horizon and 
compasses the stars. Every day can have its new 
wonder; at the turn of the next corner we can 
stumble on a new star of delight; life can ever be an 
adventure into the spacious and inspiring un- 
known. It is much better to stumble over stars 
than clods. Keep your face to the sky. 


POWER OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—A 
MARVELOUS TESTIMONY 


Proverbs 22-6 


“Tn eighteen years more than 4,000 boys less 
than twenty-one years old have been arraigned 
before me charged with various degrees of crime,” 
says Supreme Court Justice Lewis L. Fawcett, of 
Brooklyn. ‘“‘Of this 4,000 only three were members 
of a Sunday School at the time of the commission 
of theit crimes, and the three were accused of 
very slight offenses.” 


What does this mean to parents? 


No more significant statement was ever made 
in a court room. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE POWER OF TRUTH 
Psalm 43-3 


Victor Lawson, of the Chicago News, was a 
lover of truth. In his well-thumbed Bible two 
passages which he had read and re-read many times 
were used at his funeral service. One of them 
sounds strangely, because it was in the Apocryphal 
Book of Esdras (1 Esdras 4:33-41): 


“Then the king and the nobles looked one upon 
another; so he began to speak concerning truth. 


“O sirs, are not women strong? great is the 
earth, high is the heaven, swift is the sun in his 
course, for he compasseth the heavens round about, 
and fetcheth his course again to his own place in 
one day. Is he not great that maketh these 
things? 

“Therefore great is truth, and stronger than all 
things. All the earth calleth upon truth, and the 
heaven blesseth her: all works shake and tremble, 
but with her is no unrighteous thing. Wine is 
unrighteous, the king is unrighteous, women are 
unrighteous, all the children of men are unrighteous 
and unrighteous are all such their works; and there 
is no truth in them; in their unrighteousness also 
they shall perish. But truth abideth, and is 
strong forever; she liveth and conquereth for 
evermore. With her there is no accepting of 
persons or rewards; but she doeth the things that 
are just, and refraineth from all unrighteous and 
wicked things; and all men do well like of her 
works. Neithei in her judgment is any unrightous- 
ness; and she is the strength, and the kingdom, and 


the power, and the majesty, of all ages. Blessed 
be the God of truth. 
“And with that he held his tongue. And all the 


people then shouted, and said, Great is truth, and 
strong above all things.” 


Work with Boys and Girls 


PLANNING THE FALL PROGRAM 


Plans for the fall and winter program of the 
church will include definite work for the children 
and young people of the church, which will find 
expression through the following organizations: 

The Sunday School 
Week-Day Religious Educatio1 
Sunday School Teachers 
Young People’s Organizations 
Junior Missionary League 
Junior Choir 

Father-Son Activities 

Big Brother Movement 
Mother-Daughter Activities 
Big Sister Movement 

Boy Scouts 

Girl Scouts 

A working library for a source of suggestions 
for programs is the first requisite in undertaking 
constructive work with young people. When the 
Pastor appoints his committees to carry forward 
the work of the various organizations, he should be 
equipped with a library made up of books bearing 
on the practical work with which the committee 
will be required to deal. The following list of 
books will serve as a neucleus for some of the 
work, and others of your own choice may be 
added: 


Books on Missions to Interest Young People 


With and Without Christ, Sadhu Sundar Singh 
$1.50. 

Livingstone, the Pioneer, S. Stuart Starritt. 

Wesley and His Century, W. H. Fitchett, $3.00. 

Dwight L. Moody, His Message for Today, 
Erdman, $1.50. 

Modern Pathfinders of Christianity, (Lives and 
Deeds of Seven Centuries of Christian 
Leaders), $2.00. 

Protestant Saints, Marlatt, $1.25. 

Mary Slessor of Calabar, Pioneer Missionary, 
Livingstone, $2.00. 

The White Queen of Okoyong, Livingstone, 
$1.50. 

The Book of Missionary Heroes, 
$1.50. 

Deeds Done for Christ, Marchant, $2.50. 

Holding the Ropes, Missionary Methods for 
Workers at Home, Belle M. Brain, $1.00. 

Japan in the World of Today, Brown, $3.75. 

The Progress of World-Wide Mission, Glover, 
$2.50. 

Immigrant Farmers and Their Children, Brun- 
ner, $2.75. 

Dramatized Missionary Stories, Russell, $1.00. 

The Church and Missions, Speer, $1.75. 


Mathews, 


Books for Sunday School Teachers 


The Use of the Story in Religious Education, 
Eggleston, $1.50. 


Bible Teacher’s Life of Christ, DeMent, $2.50. 

A Wanderer’s Way, Raven, $1.75. 

Stories for Special Days in the Church School, 
Eggleston, $1.25. 

Early Days of Christianity, Grant, $1.40. 


Books for Workers With Young People 

A Junior Congregation, Farrar, (Addresses), 

$1.50. 

Personal Power, Does Religion Help Meet Life 

Problems, Stidger, $2.00. 

The Sunday Story Hour, Illustrated, Cragin, 

$175: 

Mothers and Daughters, Cosgrave, $1.50. 

Narrative Dialogues from the Bible, Clegg, 

$2.00. 

52 Story Talks to Boys and Girls, Chidley, $1.25. 

New Story Talks to Boys and Girls, Chidley, 

$1.25. 

Fathers and Sons, Drury, $1.50. 

Around the Camp Fire with Older Boys, Eggles- 

ton, $1.25. 
Fireside Stories for Girls 
Eggleston, $1.25. 

More Fireside Stories for Girls in Their Teens, 
Eggleston, $1.25. 

Womanhood in the Making, Eggleston, $1.50. 

Expositor’s Treasury of Children’s Sermons, 
Robertson Nicoll, (New Popular Hdition), 

- $3.00. 

Pageants for Special Days in the Church Year, 
Russell, $1.50. 

Plays and Pageants, Roy L. Smith, $1.25. 

How to Dramatize Bible Lessons, with a series 

of 12 Dramatized Stories, Russell, $1.60. 

How to Produce Plays and Pageants, Russell, 

$1.50. , 
Dramatized Bible Stories for Young People, 
Russell, $1.00. 

Any of these books may be ordered through 
The Expositor, 710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, 
through our special service department for 
Expositor readers. Lists of books on Children’s 
Sermons, or recretaional work will be gladly sup- 
plied to you. 


in Their Teens, 


DRAMATIZATION 
One of the oft-quoted sayings of William Shakes- 
peare has especial significance for the members of 
Our Society. 


“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 


Young people normally possess a large quantity 
of the dramatic instinct. Every normal young 
man and woman thinks of life as a great drama in 
which he or she is playing the leading part. That’s 
why young men are so concerned about the color 
of their neckties and young women so intent 
upon having the most fashionable style of hat. 
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The leaders of Our Society know that the 


- dramatic instinct may be used as a way to larger 
life, to finer appreciations and broader sympathies, 


a basis for a method of training which is natural, 
attractive, and amazingly comprehensive. 

Through dramatization the imagination will 
grow and sympathy and understanding will come. 
A girl who played the part of an immigrant 
mother in a pageant, protesting at first against 
being assigned to a part “with the dowdiest 
costume,” found herself entering into the hopes and 
dreams of that immigrant woman: found herself 
overcoming the spirit of condescension toward 
foreigners. And she played the part so well that an 
old lady in the audience sought her out later 
saying, “I would like to help you, I would like to 
give you five dollars!” 


A group of young men and young women who 
were utterly self-centered became interested in an 
Oriental play. All at once their world was larger 
and their lives became animated by a service- 
motive. They found in planning costumes, 
scenery, and lighting a chance for co-operative 
activity which brought every talent into use. 
The success of the group overshadowed individual 
pride: the Christ spirit began to be a reality. 


Young people whose lives are limited by a sordid 
environment find in dramatization a release from 
ugly reality, a channel into a dream world of 
beauty and kindliness. Very often they find the 
dream world so attractive that they try to make 
over the world of everyday into a semblance of 
the dream. Jane Addams, of Hull House, and 
Dugald Stewart Walker, of New York City, have 
told often of the transformation of lives and com- 
munities which has come through the young 
peoples’ experience in worthwhile dramatization. 


Many leaders who enthuse over the possibilities 
of dramatization fail to obtain the desired outcomes 
because they think of dramatization as an oc- 
casional “extra” not as an integral part of the 
whole programme of Christian education. There 
is very little value in an occasional play or pageant, 
considering the effort expended. There is great 
value in using dramatization as one of the methods 
in the complete programme of worship, instruc- 
tion, recreation, and service, and of making every 
dramatic effort, from the impromptu stunt to the 
publicity presented play or pageant, count for 
the utmost in that programme. In Our Society 
we find that dramatization very adequately meets 
the fourfold test which we used to measure re- 
creation. 

Physically, dramatic work can give poise and 
balanee. A voice which will carry well and have 
flexibilty enough to express varying moods de- 
pends upon correct breathing, and graceful 
motion depends upon exercise. The rhythmic 
motion of simple folk dances will give grace and 
will help to develop straight, sturdy bodies, espe- 
cially if some of the practice can be out-of-doors. 
The need of exercise is often strikingly revealed 
in the rehearsing of a play. A group of girls, after 
practicing a “spider glide’ for their part of a 
Japanese fantasy, were astonished at the aching of 
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unused muscles and demanded regular, carefully 
planned exercises as a part of their programme. 

Dramatization is mentally stimulating. There 
is the challenge of a new part to be interpreted, 
the need of understanding the action of the play, 
its motives, and its background. There is the 
research work upon which depend the stage setting 
and the costume design. There is the imaginative 
effort required to invent stage business and, move- 
ment. There is the developing appreciation of 
beauty and there is a challenge to original think- 
ing. 

Young people develop socially through the co- 
operative efforts of dramatic production. Self is 
forgotten in the attempt to secure a perfect pre- 
sentation. Teamplay spirit grows in the realiza- 
tion that acting is directly related to costume 
design and stage setting and lighting, and that the 
work of every member of the group is important. 
I have already suggested the enlarging sym- 
pathies which come as the young people put them- 
selves into the life of young people of other 
countries. 


Religiously, dramatization is of value not only 
for its place in the actual worship services of Our 
Society but also because a religious awakening 
grows out of the achievement of the three other 
aims. Through religious drama emotions are 
quickened, desirable attitudes strengthened, and 
frequently new vision of the Jesus-way of life 
results. 

If to our members ‘‘All the world’s a stage” we 
may, by means of the dramatic method, help them 
to learn that while we cannot always understand 
our cues, we can follow them and play our parts 
well for the sake of the Master Dramatist. 


Means of Instruction 

In spite of the fact that modern drama traces its 
origin back to the days when the priests prepared 
dramatization of the Scriptures for presentation 
before the Church altar, so that the Scriptures 
might become real and vivid to the people, the 
modern Church is just awakening to the possi- 
bility of dramatization as a method of instruc- 
tion. ‘There are still a few churches where the 
word drama is considered synonymous with 
“sin” and many where it suggests only the crude 
amateur play given to amuse an audience into 
generous contribution toward a worthy church 


enterprise. 
Yet in the past few years religious educators have 
given considerable stimulus to ‘educational 


dramatics.” In Our Society we find it a valuable 
method of instruction. We do not think of the 
audience as of supreme importance, but the em- 
phasis is placed upon the personal development 
of the individual actor. He is helped to interpret 
a part, rather than taught to mimic a director, 
and he grows in understanding as his interpreta- 
tion becomes real. The girl playing the immigrant 
mother illustrates this point. 

In no case, however, must the self-expression of 
the individual spoil the unity of a public presenta- 
tion. Nor should we allow the public presentation 
of artistically incomplete, shabby work. There 
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is little educational value in being part of a 
poorly done piece of work, and a director who can 
see a finished production and work toward it is 
essential in public presentations. 


The use of dramatization for purposes of in- 
struction begins much more simply than with the 
public presentation. It may mean an impromptu 
playing-out of a Bible story or missionary study 
book chapter just in the privacy of the class-room 
where the only end desired is that of better under- 
standing of the story and impressing it upon the 
memory. Esther becomes a real, courageous 
heroine to the girl who has been Esther for a few 
moments and waited trembling to hear the decision 
of the king, Paul is more than a name to the boy 
who has seen the great light on the Damascus road 
and has faced Felix and Agrippa without flinching. 


New interest in Bible study frequently grows 
out of the questions suggested by Scriptural 
dramatizations given to the members of Our 
Society. In one instance a number of young 
people who were spending their Sunday afternoons 
in the country divided into small groups for out- 
door dramatizations of Bible stories without spe- 
cial costumes or scenery. The dramatizations were 
pantomime, and those who were not at the moment 
taking part guessed the stories. When the story 
of Jonah had been given, quite seriously and ef- 
fectively, a boy suddenly cried: “‘Say, that’s all 
wrong. He preached to the people of Nineveh 
out of a leather-bound Bible. Jonah didn’t have 
a Bible like ours!” 


“Why not?” asked a number of others instantly, 
and a discussion of “How We Got Our Bible,” 
under the direction of the pastor, was the im- 
mediate sequal to the dramatization. 


Carefully planned Bible pageants, with effec- 
tive, but simple, costumes and settings, are tre- 
mendously worth while. At such a pageant a 
group of typical “flappers’’ were impatiently 
waiting to see ‘‘enough to describe to Mother, so 
she’ll know we used the tickets, then we’ll cut and 
go to the second show at the movies.” 


But they did not ‘‘cut.’’ There was so much of 
vivid reality about the pageant scenes that the 
girls were interested 
Miriam —a beautiful compelling Miriam who 
would appeal to any girl —especially excited 
them. 


“Ts she in the Bible?” one of them asked. ‘“‘T 
don’t know,” replied another. ‘‘I haven’t been 
very much interested in Bible stories, they seem 
so stupid, but, say, that girl is real! I am going 
to dust off my Bible and look her up when I go 
home. Maybe there is something to Bible study 
after all.” 


The possibilities of Bible dramatization are 
unlimited. For all types of presentation from the 
brief episode which can be a part of the worship 
service of the devotional meeting of the Young 
People’s Society to the pageant which requires a 
full evening, there is a wealth of material. Bible 
stories themselves are so dramatic in form that 
they need very little rearranging. They should 
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be chosen, however, with discrimination. Thought 
should be given to their psychological fitness to 
the needs of the young people. 
story is in the Bible is not an immediate guarantee 
of its teaching values in a particular situation. 
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The possibilities of teaching by dramatization © 


are not limited to the teaching of Bible stories. 


Bible verses can frequently be interpreted by 
scenes from the current life in mission lands, since 
so many of the customs of Bible days still prevail 
in the Orient. For instance, a chinese interpreta- 
tion of the verses, ‘““Write them upon the door of 
thy house,” and, ‘“‘Friend, go up higher,” would 
be very striking. 


Ethical and moral truths can be presented by 
symbolic dramatization. A dozen sermons can be 
preached in answer to youth’s question, “Is it 
worth while to be your best, to follow Christ and 
live true, if those who are careless, those who cheat, 
succeed?”’ One dramatization — with real action 
and climax and not merely a chopped-up sermon 
divided among various characters — will have 
more lasting value than the entire twelve sermons. 
Sometimes it is possible to use a series of Bible 
interpolated in a dramatization of this type so that 
they give striking emphasis to the development of 
the central idea. ‘The Promise,” “The Question,” 
and “The Keeper of the Lamp” are illustrations of 
this particular dramatic form. 


New appreciation of great paintings can be 
secured by presenting living tableau copies of 
them. Dramatized hymns are impressed vividly 
upon the memory of young people. A word of 
caution is necessary here, however. It is rather 
unwise to assume that the average teen-age boy 
or girl is very much influenced by a symbolic 
dramatization of a hymn in which the interpreta- 
tion is given by young people in flowing robes and 
who wave their arms about in graceful interpreta- 
tive gestures. At the end of one such dramatiza- 
tion of “‘O Zion Haste,”’ a girl asked: ‘“Weren’t you 
disappointed? I expected to see a series of pictures 
from the mission fields showing why the Church 
should haste to fulfill its high mission. Cannot 
that song be dramatized in a very striking way?” 
Of course it could be. 


I am reminded here that many an effective 
pageant has been spoiled by the introduction of 
too many symbolic spirits with long-drawn-out 
speeches. Not long ago a young man remarked, 
“Tf there is anything which I hate it is a pageant 
—a bunch of people walking around in pink and 
blue nightgowns and making speeches.”” We have 
all seen many so-called pageants which justified 
this comment. We must be careful, therefore, not 
to allow our enthusiasm for the dramatic method 
of teaching to blind us to the importance of select- 
ing material which has real dramatic and artistic 
value. ; 

One of the most fruitful fields for instruction 
is the field of missiondty education. The produc- 
tion of plays based upon the life of other countries 
is sure to be appealing, and when a group of young 
people have lived through some of the experiences 
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‘of young people of other lands there is no longer 
‘any question of “making missions interesting.” 
American young people lose their feeling of con- 
-descension toward foreigners, and the missionary 
enterprise becomes a fascinating adventure. 


Frequently a comprehensive study of another 
“eountry can be developed by means of a careful 
preparation of a play or pageant representing that 
-country. For instance, after a Japanese play has 
“been chosen there will be meetings to discuss the 
background of the play. In order to interpret suc- 
cessfully, a Japanese schoolboy it will be necessary 
“for some of the young people to hunt up informa- 
_ tion regarding the school life of Japan. They will 
do their own reference work with suggestions from 
‘the leader as to where information may possibly 
be found. The matter of stage setting and costumes 
will require familiarity with Japanese local color 
“and demand additional research. Sometimes 
meetings for rehearsal can be alternated with 
meetings for discussion of locol color. By the 
time the play is ready for public presentation it 
will be given with an exactness of detail which will 

- charm and instruct the audience, and those who 
take part will have in their minds a vital store of 
information about Japan, information which is 
lasting because they themselves have sought it 
out and because it has been related to an actual 
project.— Catherine A. Miller, from “The Suc- 
cessful Young People’s Society,” Doubleday, Doran. 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU 


There is a type of mind which insists that it 
cannot understand why it matters to some of us 

’ what others eat, and drink, and do. It represents 
~ us as troublesome meddlers in the private affairs 
- of our neighbors, and insists that none of the so- 
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called evils of the time need trouble us in the least 
if we would attend to oui own business. 

Our motive in seeking legislation to control the 
various evils that plague society has little to do 
with the question of the private rights of others. 
We care, because we wish people well and naturally 
prefer to see them doing credit to themselves, but 
that alone would never lead us to organize reform 
associations, agitate reform questions, and seek the 
enactment of sumptuary laws. 


We do these things for three reasons. One is 
the fact that we too have to live in the world and 
be affected in many ways by the good or evil of 
its life. We have to help meet the cost of evil- 
doing, endure the conditions which it creates, and 
suffer the general defeat of our ideals before its 
attack. The second reason is the fact that we 
care into what kind of a world we send our posterity 
to live. We may not care what a neighbor eats 
and drinks, but we do care very much what favor- 
able or unfavorable conditions our children will 
have to meet when we are no longer here to help 
them. The third reason is the fact that what our 
neighbor eats, and drinks, and does, affects not 
only him, and not only us, but all mankind. Each 
individual transgression writes itself into the world 
life. 


So far as we are concerned, regrettable as it is, 
the man who insists on poisoning his body might 
go on getting to the last whatever satisfaction it 
affords him. But we are concerned because he 
passes the poison on to his children and to other 
people’s children. He degrades the life of society, 
makes his community less desirable, and even 
lowers property values in his neighborhood. In 
all these things we also have an interest. By all 
these things we and ours are profoundly affected. 
Why should we not care? — Rev. Clarence E. 
Flynn. 


Sermon Stories for Junior Congregations 
REY. WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


“JT WASN’T AFRAID” 


Psa. 56:3. ‘What time I am afraid, I will trust. 


~ in thee.” 

A very dependent little child was afraid in a 
 thunder-storm. Her mother said that she was 
- powerless to help her and asked her why she did 

not apply some of her Sunday school teachings. 
- After a few minutes the child said, ““Mother, you 
may go.’”’ The next morning the child remarked: 
- “Mother, I thought about what you said. After 
a while I felt a soft hand slipped into mine. I 
wasn’t afraid. I went to sleep.”— H. S. Elliott, in 
“Christianity and Social Adventuring.” 


PRINCIPAL AND PUPIL 


Gal. 6:9. “If we do not faint we shall reap our 
harvest at the opportune season” (Moffatt). 


Some years ago a boy walked into the office of 
an eastern high school and put his book on the 
desk with the remark, ‘I’m leaving school. I 
can’t continue any longer. What’s the use?” 


The principal looked at the lad for a long time 
and finally said, ‘““Well, Jim, I’ve felt in you the 
greatest possibility of any member of your class; 
but if you refuse to admit my faith in you, IT must 
find another boy on whom I can pin that faith.” 

The boy was surprised. He little expected such 
an answer from his principal. “Well, what could 
I do?” said he to his principal. 

“You could graduate from this high school, go 
through the University of Pennsylvania, and be a 
great school administrator some day. You could 
come back here and take my place,” said the 
principal, as he walked from the office to meet the 
high-school assembly. ; 
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A year later the boy graduated from high school, 
in the fall went to the University of Pennsylvania 
and for four years worked as few boys do in college. 
He was graduated with honors, and is at present 
holding a very important position in a New Jersey 
high school. The principal’s dream has almost 
come true. The James of seven years ago and the 
James of today arestrangers. Something has been 
released that to no one except the principal was 
visible seven years ago. James found his purpose 
and invested all he possessed to realize his goal. 
Each of us must do that if we would receive per- 
sonality dividends.— Roy A. Burkhart. 


GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 


Gen. 50:21. ‘“‘And spake kindly unto them.” 


The 1928 game between Penn State and Syracuse 
showed a healthy quality of rivalry. George 
Ahearn said, “‘The game between these two 
demonstrated that there can be keen rivalry with- 
out ill feeling, and that hard football can also be 
clean football.” By the way, the game was a tie. 


The same writer gave a pointed illustration. 
The Orange team was quartered in the building 
which was the headquarters for all Penn State 
athletes. The night before the game Al Van Ness, 
Syracuse tackle, was seized with an attack of 
stomach trouble. This kept him up most of the 
night, and left him with cramps the next day. 


It was natural therefore, that the Lions (Penn 
State) should wonder how Van Ness would go in 
the game. Said Ahearn: 


“Van Ness started and played in great fashion 
until late in the fourth period, when loss of sleep 
and general weakening resulting from his illness 
took toll. Bill Blake was rushed in to sub for him; 
and as Van Ness started from the field, the whole 
Penn State team gathered around him, shook his 
hand, clapped him on the back, and in other 
ways showed their admiration for the game manner 
in which he accepted his handicap and carried on. 


“By itself, the incident may seem trivial, but the 
spirit it expressed was a pretty valuable asset for 
any football rivalry.”— W.J.H. 


A GIRL’S “MEMORY BOOK” 


Phil. 4:8. ‘If there is any virtue or anything 
deemed worthy of praise — cherish the thought of 
these things” (Weymouth). 


It was a wise and thoughtful little girl who con- 
fided to her mother, one evening: ‘I’ve found a 
new way not to stay cross at brother Bob when he 
teases me. You see, I’m keeping a ‘memory book,’ 
and I put down in it the things that happen, and 
when I open it, to write down that I shall not 
lend him my ball or hoop any more, because he 
made me cry — why, likely as not, I shall see that 
the last thing I wrote was how he helped me to find 
my book when it was lost, or lifted me over the 
muddy road, so that my shoes would not get 
spoiled. When I read the nice things, I get over 
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minding the ‘other things.”"— J.H.W., in the 
(London) Christian Herald. 


MAKING MINUTES PAY 


Eph. 5:16. ‘‘Make the very most of your 
time” (Moffatt). 

A little story told of Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, 
suggests one of the differences between success- 
ful people and those who never get anywhere. One 
of his managers tells of an occasion when Mr. 
Kreisler, having given a concert in a Michigan 
town, was driving across country to another 
large town about sixty miles away. The violinist 
and his accompanist occupied the back seat of 
the car, with a piece of sheet music open before 
them, and although they occasionally looked up 
to make some comment on the scenery, the music 
absorbed most of their attention. As they neared 
their destination, Mr. Kreisler said to his ac- 
companist, ‘“Well, Carl, we can do that now.”’ In 
the two hours they had committed to memory 
practically sixty pages of music. 

So few young people have any idea of utilizing 
the odd minutes that this story is commended to 
their attention. The people who make the most 
out of life are the ones who learn early the art of 
making every minute pay interest.— Young 
People’s Weekly. 


FORTUNE FOUND IN A FIDDLE 
Ex. 4:2. ‘What is that in thine hand?” 


Betty Dyer, at the age of ten, wanted to take 
lessons on the violin. But her father, who was a 
member of the police force at Rye, New York, 
could not well understand how he could stretch 
the income of $157 a month sufficiently to include 
music lessons for Betty; for there were four girls 
and two boys in the family, besides the father and 
mother. Like all fathers, however, Policeman 
Dyer wanted to please his little girl. The men- 
tion of a violin recalled that there was one stored 
away somewhere in the attic, and the father moved 
things around until it was found. 

“Antonius Stradivarus’” were the words that 
John F. Dyer saw inscribed on the instrument. 
Soon he was made to realize that he held in his 
hand something very precious. Various estimates 
of its value were given. When it was taken to 
New York City it was valued at $45,000, and 
later actually sold for $60,000. ‘Now Betty 
can have her violin lessons, and her father plans 
to build a new house and to give his children some 
educational advantages which they had not 
anticipated,” said the newspaper. 

This may read like a story in an old book; but 
it actually was reported as happening in the sum- 
mer of 1928. Truth is still as strange as fiction. 

Frequently we fail to realize the great values of 
life which are available for us. 


PRINCE NURSED HIS ATTENDANT 


Matt. 20:28. ‘“‘Not to be served, but to serve” 
(Weymouth). 
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When the Prince of Wales and his brother went 
on a hunting trip in Africa, the Prince was ac- 
companied by Brig. Gen. Gerald F. Trotter, who 
had been his companion during various world 
tours, and who was groom-in-waiting to the 
Prince. But during this hunting trip, in October, 
1928, General Trotter fell ill. Camp was made 
near Lake Albert, and doctors and nurses sent 
from Kampala. Meantime the sick man was 
personally nursed by the Prince of Wales, who sat 
up with him nights until the illness abated. 


When sufficiently recovered, General Trotter 
started back to England by easy stages; and the 
humane kindness of the Prince of Wales was told 
to the outside world by the United Press. The 
prospective king for a time voluntarily waited on 
his own attendant in the hour of need. 


GOOD MORNING 


Prov. 15:13. ‘‘A merry heart maketh a cheerful 


countenance.” 
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Good morning, Brother Sunshine; 
Good morning, Sister Song. 
I beg your humble pardon 
If you’ve waited very long. 
I thought I heard you rapping; 
To shut you out were sin. 
My heart is standing open; 
Won’t you 
walk 
right 
in? 


Good morning, Brother Kindness, 
Good morning, Sister Cheer. 
I heard you were out calling, 
So I waited for you here. 
Some way I keep forgetting 
I have to toil and spin 
When you are my companions; 
Won’t you 
walk 
right 
in? — Selected. 


The Homiletic Year --- August 


THE REV. GERHARD E. LENSKI, D.D. 


HOT WEATHER PREACHING 


Summer preaching, by those who must contend 
with summer heat, is not always a thing of ease 
and joy. As the mercury rises in the thermometer 
inspiration often seems to decline in the pastor’s 
study. Happy are those reverend gentlemen who 
can spend hot days in cool places without the 
stern demand for two Sunday sermons confront- 
ing them all the week long. But not all clergy- 
men are so fortunate. Some must carry on with- 
out a summer vacation. Others must supply 
in the places made vacant by their more fortunate 
brethren. What about these perspiring indi- 
viduals? What and how shall they preach? And 
what good word can be spoken to aid them in 
their labors? 


It may not be cheering news to offer but it is 
nevertheless true that, while the preacher may 
not be inclined to preach and while many of his 
parishioners may be absent, those who do come 
to worship are as anxious and as ready to receive 
the best the preacher can present in the hot sum- 
mer time as at any other time. We might make 
the summer preacher’s lot even harder by saying 
that, because of the hindrance afforded by the 
heat, an added effort will be required on his part 
to make the message interesting and effective. 
After all, if faithful members brave the summer 
heat to come to church and if visitors and travelers 
pause in their excursions to consider the Lord it is 
with poor grace that any minister should excuse 
himself for lack of preparation and should then 
launch forth into a few inane remarks conspicu- 
ous for their absence of point and power. 


If the aforementioned heat is really a source of 
physical discomfort in the church it will un- 
doubtedly be wise for the minister to curtail the 
length both of the sermon and the service. How- 
ever, let him not be drastic in this matter. Let him 
not do anything that would lead his people or any 
people to think that summer worship is a matter 
of no importance. Very often such an attitude, if 
encouraged, will mean irregular attendance and 
perhaps absence from worship later on when 
cooler days come. 


So far as actual preaching is concerned, what- 
ever the minister does here let him do it well and 
to the very best of his ability. If the message is 
short let its contents be all the better. Let energy 
be put into the delivery and enthusiasm. Let the 
people be made to see that the minister takes his 
work seriously and does not think for one instant 
of making it a listless and perfunctory performance. 
Here a good example of industry and energy on 
the part of the minister may preach as good a 
sermon as any he may deliver from the pulpit. 


The story is told that one of the Presidents of 
our country, in the South during the summer 
season, happened to enter a certain church whose 
minister was altogether unknown to fame. This 
minister had not known who was to hear him on 
this particular hot morning. But he made diligent 
preparation and he preached a good sermon. 
Later on, when the President returned North and 
heard of a large church needing a new minister, 
the name of this man was proposed. The result 
was, or rather now is, that he occupies one of the 
best preaching posts our country affords. 
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Perhaps it is only a story. Even so, it might 
very well be true. Good preaching pays. Far 
more important than any material advancement 
it may bring, it is bound to help souls that are 
weary because of the heat of the day and to cheer 
and sustain others who have heavy burdens to 
bear. No minister who steps forth to proclaim 
the good news that Jesus brought has any right 
at any time to deliver a poor message if it is possi- 
ble for him to deliver a good one. The best ex- 
cuse in the world will not undo the damaging 
effects of listless, lifeless, perfunctory preaching. 


THE QUESTION OF OLD SERMONS 


Very often, in the summer time, ministers ex- 
change pulpits or preach in churches other than 
their own. What about old sermons under such 
conditions? Yes, and what about old sermons in 
the home church, especially at a time when there 
may be many strangers in the audience and when 
such sermons might be delivered without the 
audience knowing they had been delivered before? 


Perhaps the latter situation involves a fine 
point of ethics. Granted that the audience might 
not recognize an old sermon (many really ought to 
recognize it immediately, if it ever was a good 
sermon to begin with), it is hardly a high sense of 
honor on the part of the minister that allows him 
to stand before his people to present an old 
sermon as though it were a new one. Moreover, 
let the minister not deceive himself in this matter. 
He may think the people do not remember. But 
almost invariably there are those who will re- 
member. If those people feel that they have been 
even a little deceived the impression created will 
not be good and it is bound to react eventually to 
the minister’s hurt. In other words, if the minis- 
ter repeats sermons in his own church let him 
honestly and frankly tell his people what he is 
doing and why he is doing it. Perhaps there may 
be a special reason for repeating some sermon. 
Let him call attention to this reason. It may be 
that this reason will serve greatly to increase 
interest in the sermon itself. 


When it comes to preaching in other churches, 
especially in the summertime, let the perspiring 
minister freely resort to old sermons. Let 
him hunt out messages of former days that 
have been particularly helpful and inspiring. 
Let him adapt these to conditions and let him 
deliver them with all the unction and power that 
the benefits of previous experience afford. The 
writer believes that many of our best preachers 
frequently repeat sermons and with excellent 
results. He has himself heard an exceedingly 
renowned pulpiteer within a week’s time deliver 
the same sermon twice and the two deliveries, 
even to the gestures, were as much alike as two 
peas in a pod. : 


At one of our churches a visiting minister 
recently gave a sermon that was of the masterly 
kind. There was ease in its delivery, power in 
its thought, a refinement in language and con- 
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struction that was beautiful indeed. After the 
service a thoughtful listener drew the preacher 
aside and asked: ‘‘Would you mind telling me if 
you have ever delivered that sermon before?”’ 
Very frankly the preacher gave his reply. ‘“‘Yes, 
I have delivered it before. To be exact, I think 
I have delivered it at least three hundred times!” 


In the average church whose services are at- 
tended by the same faithful worshippers Sunday 
after Sunday, the busy minister will not be able 
to take his ease behind many old sermons. And it 
is good that this should be the case. The best 
preaching is the result of constant striving and 
effort. The minister must grow if the congrega- 
tion is to grow. New needs, new situations, the 
problems of each new day — these cry out for new 
sermons and for good sermons. Again let the 
minister make haste to return to his study. Let 
him know that, even as the Master gave of His 
strength and gave even to the point of great 
weariness in the work He came to do, so also the 
disciple of the Master must continue to do in 
spite of all summer heat and in spite of all tempta- 
tions to shirk duty by any questionable methods. 


LURID TOPICS AND SUGGESTIVE 
SUBJECTS 


One of our country’s leading editorial writers 
has recently seen fit to indict the Christian ministry 
of the day for announcing themes for their sermons 
of a lurid, sensational and even nauseating order. 
He takes occasion to say that he does not care to 
recommend church-going to his wife and daughter 
after reading the Saturday night paper and noting 
the scandal and filth to be discussed from the 
various pulpits of our land on the Lord’s Day. 
Moreover, he feels that if such matters are the 
only food to be served our people in the name of 
religion and the only bait that will bring them to 
church it would be much better to close up church 
and for all hands to get into automobiles and to 
hurry forth into the country where the air is pure 
and the skies clean and God speaks in the whisper- 
ing leaves of the trees. 


There can be no question but that this writer 
had greatly overdrawn his case in order to make 
his point. Some preachers may announce themes 
that suggest scandal and evil in too bold a way. 
At the same time, the most of our ministers are 
certainly not guilty of such impropriety. More 
and more there is a dignity being displayed in the 
church-announcements of our press in full keeping 
with all that the spirit of true religion requires. 
The church is advertising these days as never 
before, but she is not making any practice of 
catering to scandal-lovers neither is she guilty of 
that flamboyant heralding of her activities that 
promises many things on paper that the preacher 
next day standing in his pulpit is never able to 
deliver. 


At the same time, this sharp critic has some 
foundation for his remarks and it is only fair and 
right that, in so far as his strictures-are true, they 
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should be heeded. Lurid topics and suggestive 
subjects are not good. Themes should not be 
chosen that will appeal in any way to that well- 
concealed sensuality which seems to have a part 
and place in so many hearts and which dares to 
thrive even within the walls of the church itself. 


Can we illustrate? A certain pulpiteer chooses 
as his text the beautiful story of Jesus attending 
the wedding feast at Cana of Galilee where the 
water was turned into wine. This preacher an- 
nounces through the press that on Sunday his 


_ theme will be the question: ““Was the marriage 


at Cana of Galilee a companionate marriage?” 
We submit that neither the text nor the context 
invite a discussion of or shed any light on the 
question of companionate marriage. If the 
preacher really means to discuss companionate 
marriage his text is really a pretext, a kind of 
pious excuse offered for dealing with the subject 
in hand. On the other hand, if he means to dis- 
cuss the text and honestly to set forth its teachings, 
then companionate marriage can only be intro- 
duced by being dragged unceremoniously into the 
discussion. In either case the impression is bound 
to be created that the preacher is fearful that the 
simple story of what the Master did will not at- 
tract attention or hold interest and therefore must 
be garnished and made spicy by being linked up 
with a matter quite risque in the minds of the 
conservative and the ultra-careful. Whatever 
the preacher may intend, his subject in this in- 
stance is not good. Its appeal is in the wrong 
direction. In the end it is bound to react un- 
favorably and to do more harm than good. 


Unconsciously the minister may choose sub- 
jects that are open to misunderstanding and 
criticism. Or, in his eagerness to swell the: size 
of his audience, he may allow himself to follow 
questionable methods. To avoid these dangers 
let him try to judge himself as severely as he 
would some brother preacher who, through scare- 
head advertising and suggestive anecdotes, was 
getting the whole town to listen to his preaching. 
At all times let the preacher be careful. Let him 
remember that purity needs little advertising to 
be appreciated and that it really would be much 
better for the audience to be small than that 
something should be said in the sermon that 
should cause any of those believing on Christ 
ever to stumble ard to go astray. 


WHAT IS A GOOD SUBJECT? 


If any advance notice concerning a sermon is 
to be given a congregation or a community it will 
be a most excellent thing if that sermon can have a 
subject and above all — a good one. 


A subject that stimulates interest and that 
arouses curiosity is greatly to be desired. Such a 
subject should be clear, short and pointed. It 
should be true. It should give what it promises 
and it should be in full harmony with the text 
developed. Truth should never be sacrificed for 
the sake of smartness. If a play on words or a 
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use of alliteration can be made without sacrifice 
of dignity and style let these devices be employed. 
However, great care should be exercised lest, in 
straining for some effect, cheap and unworthy 
methods be used. 


An illustration may serve to make the matter 
clearer. A minister desires to preach on the words 
of Jesus, spoken on different occasion, when He 
urged His disciples and followers to ‘“‘be of good 
cheer.”” This minister finds three chief reasons 
why Jesus gave this admonition. He makes use 
of this fact and announces that his subject will 
be: ‘““The Three Cheers of Jesus.’ Yes, there is 
ingenuity in this subject, a certain appeal to the 
curiosity of the prospective hearer. But, really it 
is not a subject of merit. Somehow, it serves to 
reduce to a commonplace level certain truths 
that Jesus spoke which are as high above our 
“three cheers”’ for some hero in our midst as the 
heavens are high above the earth. Instead of 
lifting the mind of the listener up to Jesus this 
subject serves to bring Jesus down to earth, 
quite low down, too. For these reasons this sub- 
ject is not good and subjects of this kind may 
well be avoided. 


If a sermon is desired on the words of Jesus: “‘Be 
of good cheer,” what is a good subject? The 
following may lack the collegiate tone of the 
subject just described, but will be found.to have 
certain merits: 


“You Can Be Cheerful — And You Should!’ 
“The Command To Be Cheerful.” 

“Christ, Teacher of Good Cheer.” 

“The Heart of Cheerfulness Is —?” 

“A Religion of Good Cheer.” 


A study of the subjects announced by the 
best preachers of our day will reveal the fact that, 
again and again, these men are choosing the 
simplest themes without any effort at all to make 
their subjects brilliant and flashy. Think of 
subjects like these: ‘‘Is Forgiveness Possible?” 
“Loyalty,” “Foundations for Faith,’’ “The King- 
ship of Jesus,” “Salvaging Human Wrecks,” 
“Can We Know God?” There is nothing startling 
or strange about any of these subjects. They 
state in a simple way what the sermon will set 
forth, nothing more, nothing less. At the same 
time, they are good subjects. They stimulate and 
arouse curiosity. Even in the hands of a mediocre 
preacher any one of these subjects will prove of 
interest to the average listener who has any 
brains at all to think. For that reason, rather 
than run the risk of advancing silly and cheap 
subjects, let the minister who searches for good 
subjects choose those that are simple, true and 
to the point. If he cannot easily and with good 
grace put a sparkle into the subject let him reserve 
the brilliant touch for the sermon itself. 


In shorter words, be careful in choosing subjects. 
Better be safe than too smart. Study the example 
of those master preachers whose merit and stand- 
ing have been established and then follow in their 
steps. 
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Great Texts and Their Treatment 


REY. GERHARD E. LENSKI, D.D. 


“BE OF GOOD CHEER” 


(The following abbreviated sermon is offered 
as a suggestion for those to follow who like preach- 
ing with a Scriptural ring to it. The text for this 
sermon is taken from John 16:33, the words of 
Jesus: ‘‘Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 
There are three chief parts to the body of this 
sermon, each one of which, like the text itself, is 
taken from a verse in the Gospel of John and 
which sets forth in a beautiful way the spirit that 
actuated the heart of the Master in the days of 
His trial and great testing.) 


“Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world!”’ 

This text presents to us the picture of one who 
faced the most tremendous difficulties the world 
has to offer and who never became discouraged. 


How easy it is to become discouraged. With- 
out any effort on our part, how easy it is to give 
up trying, to grow tired and to cease our efforts 
at doing good. How readily do words like these 
spring on our lips: ‘‘Nobody gives me any credit 
for what I do —I will quit!” 


Dr. Charles Jefferson quotes a famous states- 
man bidding farewell to public life. This states- 
man is a man so high above the average man of 
the streets that we would expect him to know 
nothing of the weaknesses so common to us all. 
Yet, listen to his sad lament. The times are all 
out of joint. The public is fickle and untrue. 
There is no reward given those who serve well. He 
is done — done for good — and he shall not return 
to lend a hand again! Brave words? Nothing of 
the kind. They may be the words of a great 
statesman, but, at the same time, they are the 
words of a discouraged man. 


Over against this discouragement so common to 
men, look at Jesus who never became discouraged, 
at Him who fought and who faced the greatest 
troubles and who never, never gave up. Enemies 
surround Him. His life’s work seems to have been 
in vain. His disciples have failed Him. One of 
their number is to betray Him to death. Yet, 
facing all this, He does not emulate our cynical, 
disappointed statesman. Listen to His words: 
“Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.”’ How 
does He manage to speak thus? What is the 
secret of His courage? How does He manage to 
smile and go ahead when all others have weakened 
and fallen by the way? 


MU, 


In the first place, the secret of the undiscouraged 
spirit of Jesus is to be found in the holiness of His 
life. 


When the Jews rise up to criticize and to oppose 
Him, one of the first questions He hurls at them is 
this: ““‘Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” In 
other words: ‘You say I am not the Saviour and a 


true Teacher. Show Me My mistakes. Prove Me 
wrong if you can.” They are not able to do it. 
And do you not see how, when they are not able 
to do this, Jesus is stronger than before and finally 
is able to put them to rout? 


Holiness of life is a keystone that holds the arch 
of morale in place. ‘‘A man with a good conscience 
can bear anything.’”’? To know that you are true 
and that you have done no evil —to know there 
is none who can convict you of sin — this is courage 
and endurance and there is nothing better than 
this to give strength and stamina to carry on even 
to the end. 


In Theodore Dreiser’s story entitled, “An 
American Tragedy”, there is a heart-breaking 
description of the trial of a young man charged 
with the crime of murder. The story gives an 
insight into the young man’s mind as the trial 
runs on. He fights for his freedom. He lies — 
he struggles —he makes the boldest bid for 
escape. But one thing breaks him down — his 
own inner sense of guilt. He is guilty —he 
knows he is guilty — and that knowledge, revolv- 
ing in his heart, comes out at last and to the electric 
chair he goes. 


One thing in this story has its application to 
many of us. We break down and we give up very 
often in the battle we must fight and the thing 
that makes us weak — that is our own inner sense 
of guilt! 


Perhaps you have not committed murder. May- 
be you have not robbed a bank. But the fact that 
you have allowed yourself to go to seed morally 
and spiritually; the fact that you have not always 
kept your conscience clean and clear; the fact that 
you cannot face this critical world and say: 
“Which of you convinceth me of sin?’’— all that 
has hurt you more than you think — it has robbed 
you of strength —it has helped make you a quit- 
ter instead of one like Him whose heart was pure 
and who could say, even on the eve of His death: 
“Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 


Lis 


The secret of the undiscouraged spirit of Jesus 
is to be found in His realization of the Father’s 
nearness. 


Read the Gospel of John carefully. John tells 
us more of the mental attitude of the Master than 
do the other Gospel writers. And John has written 
down from the Master’s lips a verse that explains 
still further the boldness of Jesus. ‘‘ He that hath 
sent Me is with Me; the Father hath not left Me 
alone!” " 

To know that God is real — to know that He is 
near — to be able to say: ‘‘He that hath sent me 
is with me; the Father hath not left me alone’”— 
this is victory over discouragement. This is to 
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draw on hidden resources. This is hope that does 


not fail. 

Miss Maude Royden says: ‘“‘When people ask 
me for an explanation for suffering I tell them I 
have none. But I tell them I have a power that 
can conquer suffering.” Jesus does not come to 
explain suffering so much as He comes to show 
us how to conquer it. He conquers it by endur- 
ing it with the Father’s help. ‘He that hath sent 
Me is with Me; the Father hath not left Me 
alone.” 

In Gethsemane Jesus plainly leaned upon men to 

begin with. How little did Peter and James and 
John measure up to His expectation. When 
Jesus went into Pilate’s hall and then to the cross 
He went alone save for the Father’s presence. 
And the victory that He won — let that be con- 
vineing evidence that the Father did help and 
that He does help those who trust in Him. 

Are there discouraged people in this place today? 
I speak to you and I say: ‘‘Do not lean too heavily 
on men. Do not expect men to solve your prob- 
lems for you. Trust less in men and more in 
God. Let the words of Jesus be the strength of 
your soul: ‘He that hath sent Me is with Me; the 
Father hath not left Me alone!’ ”’ 


Hts 


The secret of the undiscouraged Jesus is found 
in another verse that John has been careful to 
record: ‘‘ Having loved His own, He (Jesus) loved 
them unto the end.” 

Love is the great burden bearer of life. Love is 
the thing that makes us patient over against those 
who worry and distress us. ‘‘Love suffereth long 
and is kind.” If a mother loves her child how 
hard it is for the world to discourage her and to 
cause her to give that child up. You people who 
quit the church in disgust and who turn away 
from your brethren, unwilling to be reconciled 
with them —there is one thing ailing you. You 
do not have the spirit of love in your hearts. You 
do not know the love of Jesus, how, for the sake of 
even those who betrayed Him, He endured to the 
end. 

A certain doctor once labored over a man ap- 
parently dead. He labored for hours. His friends 
asked him to give up the hopeless task. Said this 
doctor: “I cannot give up so long as there is a 
single chance. Don’t you see —this man is my 
brother!” 

When Jesus dealt with men and looked into their 
faces, He saw, not strangers and aliens, but in 
each man He saw the face of a brother. “This 
man is My brother!” Because love was there 
Jesus endured to the end. 

If we could only keep alive in this hard world 
the thought that the love of the undiscouraged 
Jesus is reaching out thus for each one of us! 

If, instead of giving one another up in wrath 
and disgust, we could only emulate Him and could 
say: “You see, this man, my neighbor, perhaps my 
enemy, is after all — my brother!” 
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A PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 

Text: 1 Corinthians 12:1-11. 

Introduction: The need of unity has been a 
problem in the Christian Church from the very 
beginning. Paul is heard speaking in our text and 
dealing with people who incline to become con- 
tentious and to draw apart from one another. 
Paul’s words are those of a far-off day, but they 
are wise and good. The only reason the church 
is divided today is because these words have not 
been heeded. 

What is the nature of Paul’s plea for unity? 

I. It is a plea for a more intelligent conception 
of the nature of the problem. Verse 1. ‘‘Now con- 
cerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have 
you ignorant.” 

II. It is a plea for a better understanding of the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ. Verse 3. ‘“Wherefore I 
give you to understand .... that no man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 

Ill. It is a plea for a keener appreciation of the 
various activities the Spirit in the Christian 
Church. Verse 4 and following: ‘‘Now there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit... .” 


DOES GOD EVER GIVE THE SINNER UP? 


Text: Luke 19:41-48. 


Introduction: It is one thing to say with trite 
and commonplace words that God is merciful. 
It is a better thing for those who desire to under- 
stand the extent of that mercy to see how it is 
displayed in the efforts of Jesus Christ to save 
certain people who are determined not to be saved. 
In such a study — and our text affords such — 
we will find a clear answer to the question: Does 
God give the sinner up. Not only will we find 
such an answer but we will also find that, what- 
ever its limits are, that mercy passes all our 
ability ever to grasp or to comprehend it. 

J. Through a long period of time God has been 
pleading with rebellious Israel. Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Hoseah, all have been messengers of God’s mercy. 

II. In the goodness of Jesus God has been plead- 
ing once more for the heart of Israel. ‘“‘Come unto 
Me!” has been His constant call and yet the people 
have not been willing to hear. 

III. In the tears of Jesus and in the warning of 
a catastrophe soon to come God speaks once more. 
Though the hour be late, it is not too late for those 
who mean to hear and heed. 

IV. Though all seems hopeless, though death 
lies in wait, Jesus once more enters the city, to 
cleanse the temple and to call men to God. 

V. Does God ever give the sinner up? No, it 
is the sinner who gives God up. God would save 
if He could. He turns away only when men 
turn away. And even then, as the tears of Jesus 
indicate, His heart is yearning and crying out for 
their return. 


“THE LEAST OF THE APOSTLES” 
Text: 1 Corinthians 15:10. 
Introduction: The greatest of the apostles calls 
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himself the least. He who might well claim to be 
first is pleased to place himself last. There is no 
mock modesty here. Paul is all sincerity and 
truth in what he says. 

When men succeed these days they often call 
themselves “self-made.’”’ When they fail they 
blame all others but themselves. Paul reverses 
this order. His failures are of his own making. 
His success is of God. His words will teach us 
what true modesty is and how God’s grace must 
always have the credit for whatever goodness 
these lives of ours are ever able to bring forth. 


I. It was God who halted Paul when the latter 
was persecuting the church. 


Il. It was God who gave the Gospel which 
renewed and converted the heart of Paul. 


Ill. It was God who gave Paul strength of 
body and of soul to carry on in the face of great 
obstacles. 

Conclusion: The greatest of all success is not 
that which is spelled with a large “S’’ having two 
perpendicular lines through it, but it is the success 
that links the soul of sinful man with the saving 
grace of God. The appeal of the Gospel to the 
sinner’s conscience — the work of conversion and 
of repentance in the heart — growth in godliness 
and Christian grace — these are God’s good gifts 
to men and not men’s performance for their own 


glory. 


“Humble we must be if to heaven we go — 
High is the roof, but the gate is low.” 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR PRAYER? 


Text: Luke 18:9-14. 

Introduction: Jesus once said that unless our 
righteousness exceeded that of the scribes and the 
Pharisees we should not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. The example of the Pharisee furnished 
by our text affords us an opportunity to measure 
our goodness in a certain respect with that of his. 
Look at his prayer as it is here displayed. How 
good is it? And how good is ours compared with 
his? 

I. This Pharisee prayed —he prayed in the 
house of worship — he prayed regularly. Do we 
do as well as he in this respect? Is it with any be- 
coming grace that any who neglect prayer and 
worship in their own lives should set themselves 
up as his critics in these matters? 

Il. This Pharisee, in his prayer, said: “God, I 
thank Thee.’’ He had gratitude and gratitude 
toward God. Are we as good as that? How 
truly do we thank God for mercies we have re- 
ceived? 

III. This Pharisee thanked God for moral 
character. Do we appreciate the fact that such 
goodness as is ours is not so much our glorious ac- 
complishment as it is the work of God’s grace? 

IV. This Pharisee gave tithes. We talk about 
generosity and kindness. If we added up our gifts 
would they equal his? 
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THE OPEN DOOR OF ESCAPE 
Text: 1 Corinthians 10:13. 


Introduction: For every temptation there is an 
open door of escape. The door is there — the 
trouble is we do not open our eyes to see it! 
What is this door? Where is it? 


I. There is a door called Fear. (If we will but 
see the deadly nature of sin we will grow afraid 
and turn away from all evil-doing.) 


II. There is a door called Flight. (Simply by 
removing ourselves from the scene we can escape 
the power of some temptations. ) 


III. There is a door called Preoceupation. (We 
can be so busy with good things that we have no 
time to dally with temptation.) 

IV. There is a door called Prayer. (Through 
this door we can pass and we can find God and add 
His help to our strength.) 


V. There is a door called Personal Power. (We 
can grow so strong in purity and holiness through 
the grace of God that, like Jesus, we can rebuke 
the tempter and turn aside all his attacks.) 


BUSINESS AND RELIGION 

Text: Luke 16:1-9. 

Introduction: Hard texts should not be shunned 
because they are hard. The story of the unjust 
steward has its difficulties, to be sure. It has also 
some needful lessons to teach. . Religion is not 
above needing the wisdom that characterizes much 
of the business of this world. The church, if she 
is to succeed, must be wise as well as good. Let 
the children of light learn here how, like the 
children of this world, they need to administer 
carefully all the interests of Christ’s kingdom 
lest their rival, the Evil One, gain the victory 
over them. Let them learn: 


I. That careless and wasteful methods will 
bring confusion and failure. 

Il. That a bad situation can often be retrieved 
if faced courageously and intelligently. (The Lord 
praised not the crookedness but the wisdom of the 
unjust steward.) 

III. That the promise of Divine grace must not 
be made an excuse for lack of intelligent effort in 
the church. 


IV. That the business methods of the world, 
properly regulated and used, can be made to serve 
the best interests of the kingdom of God on earth. 


A PROPER OPINION OF SELF 

Text: 2 Corinthians 3:5. 

Introduction: Self-knowledge is good. If a man 
were asked to choose between them, it were better 
that he chose to know himself than that he should 
have a college education or the knowledge that is 
stored up in books. . 

I. We must not think too poorly of ourselves 
and refuse to use the gifts and the abilities God 
has given us. We must not say: “I cannot’? when 
God says: ‘You can.” We must not say: “I will 
not”? when God plainly says: ‘‘You should.” 
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Il. We must not think too highly of ourselves 
and thus grow proud and wise in our own self- 
conceit. We must not say: “I have earned great 
wealth and have done great things’ when, if the 
truth were told, God has given us all that we have 
and own. 


III. We must realize that our sufficiency is of 
God, that even worldy success depends on His 
blessing, that in a far higher measure forgiveness, 
growth in grace, a high hope for future days and 
_all the blessings of eternal life depend on what 
Jesus Christ wrought for mankind in His work as 
the world’s Saviour. 


AN ALL SUFFICIENT SAVIOUR 


Text: ‘‘He hath done all things well.” 
T:37T. 

Introduction: It is not an accident that Jesus 
Christ is acclaimed the world’s Saviour. The 
more we study all that Jesus said and did the more 
we find that He and He alone is able to meet all 
those requirements that the world might lay down 
for one who should come making the claim that he 
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is the Saviour. - Jesus’ deeds confirm His words. 
There is not a good thing that a good man might 
ask of God in the interest of the salvation of the 
world in sorrow and in sin but what Jesus has met 
or even now meets that requirement. Consider 
once more His All-Sufficiency. 

I. Consider His love for those whom the world 
in its hurry forgets — the outcast, the fallen, the 
sick and the suffering. 

II. Consider His power in the matter of healing 
and helping those in dire need. 

III. Consider the unsolicited praise that was 
given Him by those who saw His miracles of 
mercy. 

IV. Consider the fact that His goodness and 
power still live in this world and are the only 
hope and strength of troubled hearts. 

V. Consider the fact that, while men may 
neglect Him or turn away from Him, they are 
not able to improve upon doctrine or to discredit 
the truths He proclaimed with His lips, exempli- 
fied with His life and sealed forever with His 
death. 


Sermons 


«©An Unchanging Christ in a Changing World’’ 
THE REV. WILLIAM ROTHENBERGER, D.D. 


Annual Sermon to the Interdenominational School of Missions 
at Winona Assembly, June 23, 1929. Heb. 13:8 


To introduce an unchanging Christ to a changing 
world is the Church’s most fascinating challenge. 
We are told that ‘Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day, and today, yea and forever.”’ Weare likewise 
reminded with great insistance that our age is a 
changing one. In spite of this hard-worked charac- 
terization, the facts which justify it are legion. 

At a recent eighth grade commencement exer- 
cise I witnessed the reproduction of an old- 
fashioned Hoosier school. One of the youthful 
performers, by way of contrast, called attention 
to a cartoon in three scenes as follows: Scene 
No. 1 —A country lad of yesterday begging his 
mother to allow him to absent himself from school, 
because of a stone bruise on his foot; the mother 
sending him off, saying, “Skip along, my son, you 
only have two and a half miles to walk.”’ Scene 
No. 2—A modern youth of today seeking to 
persuade his father that he could not go to school 
because of a flat tire. Scene No. 3 —A youth of 
tomorrow using as his alibi the fact that the pro- 
peller on the family aeroplane was broken. To 
him the father was replying, “When I was a lad of 
your age I was content to go to school in an or- 
dinary automobile.” 

Likewise there have been tremendous changes in 
educational curricula and objectives. I recently 
heard a university professor say, that upon the 
occasion of a visit by his grandson, he had asked 
the college lad whether he could name the Seven 
Wonders of the ancient world. Replying in the 


negative, and being gently rebuked, the young 
man in turn asked his illustrious grandsire, “Can 
you tell me what a super-het1 odyne is?”’ 


A similar change is going on in the East. For 
centuries the examination stalls in China were 
frequented by candidates for higher degrees from 
all over the Empire. Today they are totally aban- 
doned and stand as relics of a system which the 
modern day, even in China, could not employ. It 
has been displaced by more practical ideals. The 
new system, which provides for a greatly reduced 
number of characters, is democratizing education. 
In Japan the thirst for knowledge is as keen as it 
is in any place in the world. There is no nation 
where one sees as many groups of children being 
conducted to the historic centers of this new world- 
power for educational purposes as in Japan. Thus 
it is that we not only find ourselves in a world that 
is strangely fluid and plastic, but are also attempt- 
ing to spread our religion in lands which are like- 
wise undergoing tremendous change. 


A Changed Missionary Mood 


The missionary enterprise has, by no means, 
escaped this modern characteristic. Fifteen years 
ago some of the great denominations in America 
were engaged in the most extensive programs in 
their history. The ‘‘Men and Millions” movement 
organized by the Disciples of Christ was the 
pioneer. Their goal was $6,000,000 and 1,000 
young lives for distinctly Christian service. This 
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was followed by the Presbyterians, Methodists 
and others. About a decade ago we were in the 
grip of the ‘“Inter-Church”’ movement, whose 
objective taxed the imagination to the breaking 
point. While this gigantic enterprise failed to 
reach its goals, nevertheless, we have inherited 
from it the most comprehensive ariay of facts 
thus far assembled by Christian statesmanship. 
Furthermore, this movement provided a redis- 
covery of the prevalence, the tenacity and the 
ugliness of sectarianism. 


Today, however, there is no denomination or 
group of denominations engaged in any great for- 
ward step. We seem rather to be marking time. 
As Basil Matthews states in his report of the 
Jerusalem Conference, “It is in face of this whole 
world situation that the Christian forces find them- 
selves called upon to be the mouthpiece of a word 
of real leadership, just when, within themselves, 
they are hesitant and confused.” 


Unchangeable Facts 


Over against this situation there are certain un- 
changeable facts in the missionary enterprise. For 
example, human nature is the same as it was when 
the Apostle Paul said, “I find then this law in my 
body that when I would do good evil is present 
with me.” It is the same as when Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote that intensely human story of 
“Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde.” 

Again, “‘Jesus is the same yesterday and today 
and forever.’”’ That is to say, His principles of 
life are as wholesome and as dynamic as when 
He walked among men. His Sermon on the 
Mount is still leagues ahead of our times, His 
great commission has not been recalled, and the 
gospel ‘‘is still the power of God unto salvation 
to all them that believe.” 

Our task, therefore, is to introduce this un- 
changing Jesus to our changing world. To do this 
effectively demands a restudy of the whole situa- 
tion. It was for this purpose that 240 Christians, 
representing twenty-six national and interna- 
tional Christian and missionary councils, met at 
Jerusalem on the Mount of Olives in the spring 
of 1928. After 1900 years of effort the church, 
through these representatives, stood again at its 
starting place to get a new view of its world task. 
Every Christian leader should be familiar with 
each page of this report. 

A Restudy of Non-Christian Religions 

The leaders in the missionary enterprise have 
been driven to a closer study of the religions which 
Christianity assumes to supplant. This restudy 
has brought them to certain very definite con- 
clusions, some new and some old, among which 
are the following: 


First — All men and races are by nature just as 
religious as are we Christians. In fact, one finds 
in India a larger percentage of the people worship- 
ping than is true in the western world. What, 
therefore, shall be the Christian’s attitude toward 
these religious millions? The answer is provided 
by Paul, the first great herald of the good news. 
Picture him standing on Mars Hill in the most 
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cultured community in the world of his day. Back 
of him was the Pnyx of Demosthenes, the states- 
man; to his right the traditional prison of Socrates, 
the philosopher; before him the Temples of 
Jupiter and the Vestal Virgins, the Goddess of 
Athena, and idols without number. But note his 
sympathetic approach as he speaks —‘‘Ye men 
of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye are very 
religious. For as I passed along and observed the 
objects of your worship, I found also an altar with 
this inscription, ‘To an Unknown God.’ What 
therefore, ye worship in ignorance, this I set 
forth unto you.” Note two facts in his attitude — 
one, that he is not iconoclastic but sympathetic 
with their outreach for deity, and two, that he 
capitalizes their mistaken conceptions by explain- 
ing to them the God of Christ. There is perhaps 
not a missionary on earth who could not duplicate 
Paul’s Athenian surroundings in substance. It is 
to be devoutly hoped that there is not one who 
would refuse to reproduce Paul’s tactful and sym- 
pathetic approach. 

Second — Back of the peculiarities of all these 
intricate, and to us, impossible religious systems, 
there are definite reasons in the minds of the 
non-Christian worshippers. For example: A 
Chinese, when twitted about the impossibility of 
the dead rising up to eat the rice placed on their 
graves, retorted, ‘““Do you think that your dead 
will rise up to smell the flowers which you place on 
the graves?” The hideous and angry-faced gods 
which one sees in Buddhist temples are placed 
there to make the worshipper aware of their dis- 
pleasure toward evil doers. While the thousand- 
handed goddess assumes to inform the worshipper 
that his deity stretches out a hand of assistance 
to every one in each of the trades and activities 
in which the people may engage. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that one of Mr. Gandhi’s injunctions 
to the missionary is that he shall make a systematic 
and sympathetic study of other religions. 

Third — Just as Jesus said to the Jews, “I came 
not to destroy but to fulfill the law,” so may every 
Christian missionary say to his non-Christian 
auditors, “I came not to destroy your temples 
but to fulfill your religion by giving you a Christ 
who will completely satisfy your hunger and 
the thirst for deity.” 


Tendencies on the Fields 


Furthermore, this restudy of the missionary 
enterprise has made very plain certain tendencies 
among the people whom we expect to Christianize. 
Some of them are briefly as follows: 

First — There is a spirit of 1eceptivity on the 
part of the non-Christian religionists which is 
without parallel in the history of missions. In 
India, a Mohammedan officer implores the mis- 
sionaries not to withdraw from his field, because 
of the very unmistakable effect they were having 
upon his people. In Ghina, both the new govern- 
ment and many thousands of citizens have be- 
sought the missionaries to return. In Japan, a 
leading Buddhist, whose article in one of the 
best magazines in the country, assumed to picture 

(Continued on page 1290) 
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The Battle of Life 
RABBI JACOB KLEIN, LL.D. 


Text: ‘For they be many that fight against me.” 
Psalm 56:2. 


Every man’s life is a campaign of battles. Some 
persons, like some soldiers in an army, are more or 
less exposed; but all are fighting somewhere, on 
one side or the other. Men are fighting against 
ignorance, against indolence, 
against poverty, against oppo- 
sition, against that fortune that 
would keep them under. 


The whole individual life of 
a man is a perpetual contest. 
He has to battle with tempta- 
tions to self-indulgence. His 
sober sense of what is wisest 
and best is in conflict with his 
animal desires. Many times 
reason is defeated; here and 
there it gains a victory. The 
more a man looks into his own 
heart, the more conscious he is 
of this struggle between his 
higher and his lower self, be- 
tween himself at his best and 
himself at his worst, between what our Sages call 
“the good and the evil iaclination.” 


Rabbis. 


Klein, LL.D. 


Every individual has to struggle for knowledge. 
Knowledge is not a birthright that is transmitted 
to a man. It is gained by self-denial. Men are 
struggling for condition in life, they are struggling 
for reputation, they meet with struggle all the way 
through. As in war, different men have different 
arms and different positions, but all are engaged 
in a great contest if they are bent upon developing 
themselves. Beginning with the individual, the 
struggle extends to the social world. 


Society itself is in conflict. There are two 
extreme parts in all societies. There are men who 
devote the whole force of their life to that which 
they think best for society, and there are men 
who devote themselves to that which is evil. 
There are those who do the things they want to do, 
without reference to the interests of society or for 
their own highest interest. They simply follow 
their present inclination. At the other end of the 
scale are men who govern themselves by what is 
best for the age, for the nation, for the community 
in which they live, and for their own highest good. 


These two extremes of society are forever in 
conflict. They meet each other in combat. Busi- 
ness clashes against business. And this is the 
struggle that is constantly going on in civil affairs. 
Men must have government, and government 
must have officers and institutions. 


The community is divided into those that desire 
to have government for selfish ends and those who 
desire to employ it for nobler ends; into men that 
are seeking their own party as a means of serving 
themselves and men that would use their party in 
the interest: of the common weal. The conflict is 


The Expositor numbers among 
its subscriber-friends many Jewish 
This presentation of “The 
Battle of Life,” based on a text from 
the Psalms, is from Rabbi Jacob 


We profit through knowledge of 
how others, working among us and 
with us toward the same goal, think 
on these things with which we are 
concerned. This article should prove 
interesting to Expositor readers.—Ed. 


going on, too, between good laws and bad laws, 
between good policies and bad policies, benevo- 
lent influences and selfish influences, good men 
and bad men, all the way through. 


Lastly, there is the conflict and struggle bet- 
tween the religionist and the anti-religionist, which 
is no new feature of our age. 
It dates back from the very 
earliest times. 


In the time of the Prophets 
there were men who said: “It is 
vain to serve God.” In short, 
wherever man is there are to be 
found all the incidents of human 
nature. Human nature is made 
up of elements that are in strife 
with each other, and this per- 
sonal conflict between right 
and wrong, good and bad, the 
higher and the lower, is re- 
produced in all the develop- 
ments of society. 


Which is gaining the victory? 
On the whole, the higher manhood is gaining. It 
is gaining, slowly, gradually, in limited territories, 
here and there. It is a long conflict. Tens of 
thousands of years will not see it concluded, but 
the final issue is beyond question. “The earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters that cover the sea.” 


And every man is enlisted in this conflict, be- 
cause every man is either for truth or for error, for 
right or for wrong, for benevolence or for selfish- 
ness. Therefore, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that any man can go through lfe avoiding this 
struggle. 


There is the great battle against misery and vice 
which earnest men and women are fighting. If we 
have not joined their ranks we are practically 
enlisted against them. We must bear our part in 
every great conflict, and he who goes through life 
with an unbeating heart and an unhelping hand, 
refusing to take sides for the ignorant, the poor, 
the despoiled, the suffering, is really fighting 
against his fellowmen; he is fighting against God. 
On the other hand, everyone who is working for 
his fellowmen is working for God. He is doing the 
work that God sent him on earth to do. To every 
man, every good cause addresses the question 
which the captain of the Lord’s host put to Joshua 
at Jericho: ‘Art thou for us or for our adver- 
saries?”” 

What are we doing to make things better than 
they are? 

How many are living for objects which are 
neither benevolent nor right? 

Life was meant to be a struggle for us all. Like 


the Patriarch Jacob, we are meant to be con- 
sumed by the heat by day and by the frost by 
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night. A good soldier does not complain that he 
has to undergo hardships upon a campaign. He 
welcomes them cheerfully. He knows that they 
are essential to his condition and inseparable from 
his calling. Time enough for ease and comfort 
when the campaign is over and his work is done. 

If we could bring ourselves to regard life itself 
from this point of view, we would scorn to com- 
plain that difficulties meet us here and disappoint- 
ments there. We should recognize them as be- 
longing to the very nature of existence. 

Let us then be content to work, to battle with 
the evils that surround us, and to keep a stout 
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heart through it all. The rest and the reward will 
come to us by and by. This to gncuicates is one of 
the chief aims of religion. 

“Reflect upon three things,” said the sage, 
“and thou wilt not come within the power of sin: 
Know whence thou comest, and whither thou art 
going, and before whom thou wilt in future have 
to give account.”” Let us think of man’s frailty 
and of the greatness of God; let us reflect on our 
origin and our destiny and we shall understand 
that: 

“Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man!” 


Something for Serving 


THE REV. E. 


“Shall receive manifold more in this present life, 
and in the world to come life everlasting.’”” Luke 
18.:30. 

Man has always been reluctant to do anything 
for nothing. He works for wages nowadays and 
from the wages he pays his rent and his grocer’s 
bill, Aforetime, he used to work in direct~ex- 
change for house and food. He serves and labors 
and works and plans for reward. 


There is no realm where this is not true. Re- 
ward is the great incentive in every human sphere. 
The student studies late into the morning hours to 
gain knowledge and the more immediate reward of 
scholarships and prizes. The football or cricket 
team plays for points, cups, medals, shields and 
the honor of winning. Other prizes such as co- 
operation and physical development are thrown 
in as lesser prizes. 

The soldier fights to win the battle, but also with 
the V.C., M.C., M.M., in view. Life’s prizes 
are our incentives and we work for them whether 
they be tips, bribes, wages, salaries, honor, high 
place, promotion, championships or records. We 
drive our cars for a championship; we propel our 
airplane for a record; werun our race for a cup; we 
play our match for a championship; we sit our ex- 
amination for a scholarship. 


The child is taught to do things for a reward. 
If he goes for an errand we promise him a penny 
if he returns quickly. If he comes home from 
school in five minutes we promise him sweets. If 
he attends Sunday School for a session without 
losing once we give him a book. Life is full of 
prizes for which we are always striving. 

It is not surprising that such a universal and 
natural fact should have become a_ propelling 
force in the life of the disciples. Obviously, they 
were serving for reward at the outset, and no one 
could lay blame on them. Reward was their 
incentive ard their inspiration. Did not the 
mother of James and John deliberately ask Jesus 
on one occasion to grant them the special favor 
of places of authority in the new Kingdom when 
it was established? Did not the disciples con- 
stantly wrangle and argue who was the greatest, 
who was primary, who had the greatest authority, 


EBRARD REES 


who should be the ‘‘man of weight’? when the 
New World had come? 


And here is Peter, mouthpiece and spokesman 
of the others, putting the matter to a final test and 
bringing the matter to an issue. He says: “‘We 
have forsaken all and followed thee, we have given 
up our living, we have ceased to follow fishing as 
a means of livelihood, we have given all our 
time to work for thee. If riches are a hindrance 
and if it is difficult for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom, what then shall we have?’ Peter was out 
for material rewards in a material kingdom. 


Jesus answered this point blank question in a 
point blank way: ‘‘Ye which have followed me 
shall be made judges . . . . and anyone who has 
forsaken anything for my sake shall receive an 
hundredfold in this life, and shall inherit ever- 
lasting life.” 

Not quite the answer Peter and the disciples 
had expected. They had expected to hear of 
wealth untold, riches beyond measure, places of 
authority over multitudes. Still, he did promise 
them rewards, rewards that last, prizes that could 
never be taken away from them. And all those 
who do similar work for Jesus as they did, will 
also receive similar rewards and prizes. 


The saving of the soul is the first reward. It is the 
greatest prize that Christ offers the world. It is 
the greatest prize any man could offer any other, 
or help any other to attain. Im value it is equal 
to the whole world, for ‘“‘what doth it profit a man 


‘to gain the whole world and lose his soul.’”’ In 


extent it is offered to all and can be gained by all 
regardless of what they are. 


Jesus brirgs a man to himself, as he describes 
in the parable of the prodigal son. Brought to 
himself he helps a man to save himself. The good 
deeds and kind words accumulate until they be- 
come a habit which enriches the soul and finally 
redeemds it completely. Christianity ends with 
the formation of a character that is Christ-like. 

The process begins with self-sacrifice. It is the 
taking up of a cross. Self-sacrifice leads to self- 
abnegation and then to self-extinction, which 
form a cumulative chain of enrichment to the 
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~ soul. 
- the world, flesh and devil are crucified, a man 
- makes his greatest discovery and earns his greatest 
- prize —a precious soul. 


gains in soul. 


The Christian evangel insists that when 


A mother sacrifices without stint and limit when 
her child is sick. She loses sleep, she seeks no 
pleasure, she is unable to eat. It is service for 
another that knows no limits. The mother may 
gain the life of the child, or she may not. But she 
does become a better and nobler woman. She 
She becomes richer in character. 
Service, especially if it has the element of sacrifice 
in it, brings an enrichment of soul. It gives the 
soul real value. 

When Peter in his old age speaks of a fiery trial 
and that it clears away the dross and stubble and 
turns out gold and silver, he is speaking of some- 
thing he has learned over a long experience. He 
began learning it, when Jesus talked of Christian 
rewards. 

The gaining of nobler friends is a second reward 
which comes from Christian service. ‘‘There is 
no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, 
for my sake, and the gospel’s, but he shall receive 
an hundredfold now in this time, houses, brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children.” 

He who sacrifices like the saints did becomes one 
of the order of the saints. Only those who serve 
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get the reward of belonging to the cloud of wit- 
nesses. It is faith that serves and sacrifices 
which produces heroes like those found in the 
eleventh chapter of the letter to the Hebrews. 

The x-ray doctor, the pioneer-missionary, the 
Christian witness who suffers for the name of 
Christ, those all belong to the order of the elect. 
They have a kinship of soul and spirit with one 
another and with those who have gone before. 
There is no fellowship like that of the martyrs, 
and no communion like that of the saints. R. 
Heber asks who are the followers of Jesus. The 
last verse of his beautiful hymn answers: 


“A noble army, men and boys, 

The matron and the maid, 

Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed: 

They climbed the steep ascent of heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain: 

O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train. 


And there are two other rewards. We become 
possessors of ampler goods. Treasure in heaven. 
And a greater life. Life that is eternal. ‘““Come 
ye blessed of my father, possess the kingdom which 
was prepared for you before the foundation of the 
world.” 


Prayer Changes Things 
- THE REY. EARL DANIELS 


“And as he prayed, the fashion of his counte- 
nance was altered.”’ Luke 9:29. 

As Jesus prayed, the disciples were aware of a 
great change. Silent, mysterious, invisible, that 
prayer upon the Mount of Transfiguration had 
profoundly moved the waiting disciples. The holy 
influence of this sacred hour caused Peter to ex- 
claim, ‘It is good for us to be here!”’ 

The most noticeable change was in the appear- 
ance of Jesus. Luke records that “As he prayed, 
the fashion of his countenance was altered.’”’ Even 
his raiment was white and shining, while his face 
was glorious with the light of God. 

Prayer changes things! That outward glory 
was but the sign of the inward illumination which 
prayer brings. Prayer has worked its mighty 
transformations in every age. 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 


We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 
We rise, and all the distant and the near 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear! 
We kneel, how weak! We rise, how full of power! 
— Archbishop Trent. 


We are deeply conscious that it does make a dif- 
ference, that through prayer we gain new strength 


for our tasks. But if we are to understand the 
meaning of that change, we must inquire more 
deeply into the character of this great spiritual 
experience, 


What is prayer? There are those who regard 
it as Meditation. When they kneel to pray, it is 
only to be silent, to meditate upon noble thoughts, 
to practice auto-suggestion. Let no one under- 
estimate the need and value of meditation. It 
is almost a lost art in this hurried, fretful world. 
But is this mere talking to ourselves sufficient to 
account for the tremendous changes which prayer 
has wrought? Does it fully explain that radiant 
face upon the Mount of Transfiguration? 


The Christian regards prayer as Communion — 
a fellowship with God. The great reality behind 
prayer is God. Our faith in prayer rests upon our 
faith in Him. If we lose our faith in God, then 
prayer becomes but a meaningless formality; it 
has no power in it. 


One day I stood before the microphone in a 
broadcasting station. How preposterous it seemed 
to believe that my voice could be heard through 
that instrument by my unseen friends many 
miles away! The sound-proof walls seemed to 
shut out all contact with the world outside. My 
voice echoed back as in mockery. But I knew 
that in another room was a great electrical machine 
which would transmit those words with lightning- 
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like swiftness through the air. And I spoke —in 
faith. Later, when I passed from out that little 
room, the testimony of my friends that they had 
heard my voice, vindicated my faith. 

The world about us often seems to be as seclud- 
ing as were the four walls of that broadcasting 
station to me. We kneel to pray, and our words 
seem weighted with lead, unable to rise above our 
heads. But we remember that little instrument. 
It is our faith in God. Through faith alone does 
prayer have access to God. And I like to think 
that some day when we shall have passed out of 
earth’s room into that larger world beyond, we 
shall likewise have confirmed our belief that when 
we speak, there is a power that hears and answers 
prayer. 

What is the object of prayer? To what end do 
we seek fellowship with the Divine? It is not to 
change God. The attempt to change the will of 
God through prayer implies that God is imperfect. 
If God is not Perfect, then He is not worthy 
of our supreme devotion. We falsely attribute 
to God the weaknesses and faults of humanity. 
He is no jealous despot, ruled by the caprice of 
the moment. There is no need that we lay siege 
to the Throne of Grace. God is already all that 
we could ask or desire. His perpetual attitude 
toward the sinner is that of holy love. God_is 
Love Incarnate. He so loved this world in its 
sin that he gave his only son for its redemption. 
What more could we ask than a God like that? 


The attempt to impose our will upon God must 
be wearisome to the Divine Love. Knowing in 
part, we are tempted to feel that we can suggest 
a more excellent way. Yet, a deeper examination 
of God’s plan reveals our mistake. We must 
learn to repeat after every request, ‘““Neverthe- 
less, not my will, but Thine be done.” 


The true object of prayer is to effect a change in 
ourselves. It is not the failure of God, but the 
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failure of man that blights the world. We are 
imperfect; He is perfect. We are sinful; He is 
pure. The desire to be lifted out of the sin into 
which man has fallen is the natural voice of prayer. 

Visitors to London are shown a little upper room 
where Gen. Booth, the founder of the Salvation 
Army was converted. It was here, while upon his 
knees in prayer that he received the inspiration 
for the founding of this great organization. One 
day the caretaker of this room received an unusual 
request. An earnest young man, drawn to this 
holy place by his admiration for the work of Gen. 
Booth, asked if he might be permitted to pray 
in that room. Upon receiving permission, he 
reverently entered and knelt upon the very spot 
where Gen. Booth received his Great Commission. 
After a few moments of earnest prayer he lifted his 
face to Heaven as if for a blessing, and fervently 
prayed, “O Lord, as Gen. Booth received the 
power of Thy spirit in this place, give of that same 
spirit unto me now. Do it again, Lord! Do i 
again, Lord! 

The glory of Christianity is in this very fact that 
through the channels of prayer God can repeat the 
miracles of redemption in every age. 

When Samuel Morse, the inventor of the tele- 
graph, flashed the first message over the wires 
he chose these appropriate words, “‘What hath 
God wrought!” When we consider the miracles 
of lives transformed through prayer we too can 
exclaim, ‘‘What hath God wrought!” 

Prayer changes things! To them that have no 
might it increaseth strength. To them who seek 
guidance, it is a lamp unto their feet. It removes 
mountains of difficulty and carries them safely 
through the valley of the shadow. Jesus has 
promised, ‘‘Greater things than these shall ye 
do.”” Let us therefore come boldly before the 
throne of grace, confident that he is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think. 


Mid-Week Topics 
REV. W. SCOTT STRANAHAN, D.D. 


WHAT IS RELIGION? Luke 10:25-37. 


In asimple way Jesus in our lesson here answered 
a much discussed question: What is religion? 
What makes a religious man? What is central 
in religion? Religion, says one, is doing certain 
things that God commands. Sothought the Jews 
in large part, in Jesus’ day; and many others since. 
But Jesus pointed out in the Sermon on the 
Mount that there is a higher rightegusness than 
this — one that touches the inner spirit that is 
back of all deeds. Religion is ritual, says another; 
it is performing acts of worship that have been 
prescribed. That is what it seemed to those 
priests and people whose ideas the prophets op- 
posed long ago, Against them Isaiah declared that 
Jehovah wished not sacrifices and prayers and 
songs but justice and mercy toward men, and 
Micah spoke his immortal word, ‘‘What doth 
_Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly and to 


love kindness and to walk humbly with thy God?’ 
To some, religion has seemed a correct faith, the 
holding of right doctrines. Not a few in our day 
would make it simply a matter of correct conduct 
without any reference to God. 


I. The Answer. 

Jesus’ answer is simple, yet it reaches deep; it 
makes only one demand, yet it includes all that is 
needed. Religion is not a form, a deed, a belief; 
it is an inner spirit and attitude. That spirit 
and attitude Jesus calls love. But love is for 
him no mere sentiment, no idle emotion. It means 
a humble, reverent, devoted surrender to God; 
the giving of ourselves in heart and mind and will; 
it means that we should show toward men this 
same spirit of love which is the spirit of our 
Father. Out of such a religion will come naturally 
and necessarily, forms of worship and organiza- 
tions for fellowship, confessions of faith, rules of 
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conduct, but religion itself, is the spirit and atti- 
tude that lie back of all these expressions of its 
life. 


II. Our Neighbors. 

What does it mean to be a neighbor? No rule 
ean be laid down here, and not even the Master’s 
words will serve baldly as a rule. Two truths 
may be pointed out here: First, to be a neighbor, 
it is not enough to do things to folks or for folks, 
there must be a right attitude and spirit within 
us; we must really be a brother before we play the 
brother. Playing the Good Samaritan has too 
often meant a sort of condescending patronage or 
the giving of help without giving ourselves. 
Whether we speak of individual relations or world 
affairs, the greatest need of people is not money; 
it is sympathy, understanding, friendship, counsel, 
the help in which we give ourselves. We shall 
never play the neighbor as a Christian nation 
simply by sending shiploads of food to those who 
are starving. Secondly, we have come to see that 
being a neighbor means more than mere relief 
work, the taking care of the man in misfortune. 
To help the man who falls among thieves is fine; 
to clear the Jericho road of robbers is better; it is 
good to reform the drunkard; it is better to wipe 
out the saloon. It is well to help the poor; it is 
better for a Christian society to see that our in- 
dustrial system shall be so changed to avoid the 
periods of unemployment, to give right conditions 
of toil and a fair wage. Near East Relief is good 
and help for the orphans of France and the starv- 
ing children of Russian and Austria, but it is far 
better to remove the curse of war to summon 
the nations and our own nation to mobilize the 
forces of peace instead of giving time and money 
solely to military preparation that ever looks to- 
ward war. Jesus showed us the spirit of the 
neighbor in the Good Samaritan: but the plan of 
being a neighbor in the best and finest way we 
must work out in our own age and for our own 
needs. 


‘Get under the common burden; 
Go help the brotherless sons, 
And win the royal guerdon, 
The thanks of comforted ones. 
For suffering is measureless, 
The sorrowing are a host; 
The law of a king is service 
And the kingliest serve the most.” 


JESUS SATISFIES. St. John 6:1-15; 6:32-35. 


There are many occasions in the life of Jesus 
when he showed his compassion for people in their 
need. Never at any time was it a sentimental 
sympathy, for we find him not only interested and 
compassionate, but actually ministering to the 
needs of the people he saw. 

At this time the people were hungry and he 
fed them. 

Let us begin where the Gospel does and that is 
with the plain bread that nourished the hungry 
folk back there by the lakeside. On that memor- 
able day Jesus meant first of all food for the bodies 
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of men. Now whatever men may think today of 
such a miracle, it is plain that we do not, when we 
are hungry, expect bread to come down from 
heaven without effort of our own. Yet there is 
a simple truth here which we should not overlcok. 
There is not one reason today why anyone should 
perish from lack of food in all this wide earth, yet 
we know that within the last few years, literally 
millions of people have died of starvation or from 
ills brought on by underfeeding. Russia and 
central Europe are examples enough to say nothing 
of China. The fact that called forth the power 
of Jesus, was the hunger of the multitude. 


I. Harth’s Hungry. 

The lesson and the pictured compassion of the 
Christ must never be lost sight of as long as masses 
of men. women and children are hungry. Are 
they hungry today? Quite likely, within the last 
twenty-four hours, the majority of the earth’s 
inhabitants have lain down to rest hungry. If 
there were any way of gathering up the pain of 
the world into one composite pain, at the center 
of that awful mass of agony would be hunger. 
There is not enough to eat to keep the mass of 
men the world over from feeling daily hunger 
pangs. What is the reason for this? We speak of 
lack of rains, failure of harvest, disorganized 
conditions of trade and industry following the 
war and these are proximate causes. But back 
of all these is the real cause — that men have not 
yet learned how to live together and work to- 
gether in the spirit of Christ. A world-wide Chris- 
tian brotherhood is still a beautiful dream. In 
the meantime the multitude hungers. 


We have made great progress in science and the 
technical arts; we can produce harvest, manufac- 
ture goods and transport by rail and ship as never 
before; but the art of living together in Christian 
unity we have still to learn. So we have wars and 
fears and hatreds, and disorganized trade and 
depreciated currency and excessive harvests here 
and starvation across the seas. Let us not in 
Pharasaic fashion, condemn our brothers and 
thank God that this nation is not as other nations 
are. We all alike need today what Jesus can give. 
He can give us bread, peace and prosperity, if we 
will let him give us of his spirit and teach us to 
walk as peoples and nations in his ways. The 
world will lose the fear of famine only when it 
learns the ways of Jesus. 


II. Jesus Satisfies. 

It is when Christ has charge of an enterprise 
that it successfully satisfies the needs of human 
lives. Man lives in two worlds and the life of 
each of these worlds needs its own food. Hearts 
starve as well as bodies. Man needs love, truth, 
beauty, righteousness, God. All, these come to us 
at their highest and best through Jesus. Jesus 
is the bread of Life. If any man eat of his bread 
he shall be satisfied. The non-Christian lands 
suffer from famine, disease, death and never reach 
any security or satisfaction in the physical realm. 
Religiously, and too often physically they know 
nothing but a great unsatisfied hunger. Jesus 
is the answer to the needs of all humanity along all 
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these lines. As we realize how fully he meets our 
needs, let us hear him saying to us, “‘Give ye them 
to eat.” 


PETER. ‘‘WHO SAY YE?” 


Peter is one of the most thoroughly representa- 
tive men in the Scriptures. He is one of us — one 
of the men as they are everywhere. There is 
nothing original about him except the degree to 
which he is like other people. He is original in 
that he has so little originality. He is a sort of 
cross section of humanity. When we hear him 
talk we hear ourselves. When we see him in ac- 
tion we see what we would be likely to do if we 
acted. 


I. Boy and Man. 


It is sometimes said of Peter that he acted 
childishly and boyishly. This is no doubt true. 
One difference between the boy and the man is 
that while at times the boy and the man feel the 
same impulse, the man has learned to keep still 
while the boy blurts out whatever is in his mind. 
Life would of course be intolerable if the boys 
never grew up and everybody always uttered what- 
ever might be in his mind. It is nevertheless a 
question as to whether we do not sometimes re- 
press right impulses. Peter never repressed any 
impulses and uttered himself freely and even 
recklessly, he uttered a good deal that the others 
of us think but do not say. Probably Peter was 
not the only one of the groups who was convinced 
that Jesus was the Christ of God; but that was a 
bold thought to think at the time and a bolder 
thing to say. Hardly anyone else was equal to 
saying it at the time. They would have been 
afraid of making a mistake. It was a serious 
moment when Jesus turned directly upon his 
disciples and said, ‘‘Who do ye say that I am?” 
Peter was not a genius but he came to realize who 
Christ was and spoke out. He might have made 
a mistake just as he did make a mistake a little 
later, when he undertook to rebuke Jesus for talk- 
ing about the cross. The other disciples may 
have said to themselves as they heard the rebuke 
of Jesus, ““That is the danger of such out-spoken- 
ness. Peter had it right about the Messiahship 
and wrong about the cross. We have to 
balance his right utterances with his wrong 
utterances and the balance is so near even that 
maybe he would better have kept still both 
times.” 


Il. A Wrong Premise. 


If the disciples had thought thus they would 
have been mistaken. Anyone who thinks this 
about Peter or the common man of whom Peter is 
the representative, makes a mistake. We do not 
get the truth of revelations by striking averages, 
after count of time and mistaken utterances. The 
truth and mistakes both are uttered, and then the 
truth wins as against the mistakes. The glory of 
the common man is that, under the inspiration of 
Jesus, he can attain to an insight like that of Peter 
and that among the common men there is sure to 
be some Peter who will speak. 
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III. The Common Conviction. 

It is well for us not to forget that the convic- 
tio, that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, is 
the common man’s conviction. It is not the ex- 
traordinary discovery of the genius alone. Men 
of genius have accepted it and fashioned strong 
arguments for it after accepting it, but its sure 
foundation is the conviction growing out of the 
lives of the Peters and not the discovery of the 
learned. The Peters say many foolish things but 
they hit upon wisdom also. The foolish things 
fall by the way but the wisdom abides. Peter 
may have talked too much; but better have the 
Peters saying too much than too little. The 
foundation rocks of the Kingdom must be quarried 
out of the conviction of the Peters. No social 
structure can be of Christ until it builds on the 
Christ ideal as seized by the common man. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. Luke 9:28-36. 


Our last topic contained the confession of Peter 
to the Messiahship of Jesus; this subject brings 
the glory of the transfiguration. We might con- 
sider them as two points of triumph in the life of 
our Lord, yet we shall miss their real meaning 
unless we see them as Jesus did, against the back- 
ground of the cross. What Jesus saw as the 
disciples did not, was, that Messiahship meant 
suffering. He knew himself as the Messiah, but 
in that very moment he realized that loyalty 
to his calling as Messiah meant Jerusalem and his 
witness there and the giving of his life. There is 
a solemn warning and urgent note in his words at 
this time. How sternly he rebuked Peter who 
would dissuade him from his purpose! How re- 
provingly, yet pityingly he chides the ambition of 
James and John, for whom Messiahship meant 
simply glory and power with men, and who asked 
for the highest places next to their Master! 


I. The Preparation. ~- 

Jesus had to prepare the disciples for the cross. 
How much they needed it! Their minds were 
filled with the traditional ideas of kingship, with 
its rule andits glory. Jesus brings them two great 
truths. First, he himself must go to Jerusalem 
though it was clear that there his enemies and 
certain death awaited him. For this was the 
work of the son of Man; it was to serve, not to be 
served; it was to give his life for men. And then 
he showed them, secondly, that this same law of 
service and sacrifice belonged to all his followers. 
“Whosoever would be first among you, shall be 
servant of all.’”’ It is no wonder that the disciples 
did not grasp all this. We must not suppose that 
with the confession of Messiaship they understood 
just what this Messiahship meant. On the other 
hand we must realize that it was these disciples 
who remembered these words and preserved them 
for our Gospels and it was they and Paul who came 
to see that the cross meant not shame, but glory. 


Il. The Mount of Prayer. 

If we could see more deeply into the spirit of 
Jesus, we would call this the mount of Prayer 
rather than the mount of transfiguration. The 
praying was the great matter, the transfiguration 
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incidental to it. The meaning of that night on the 
mountain was much the same as the hour in 
Gethsemane. Jesus was facing the cross. With 
all his heart he was surrendered to the Father’s 
will and to his work. But could this be his will — 
this seeming defeat, this death of shame, this 
triumph of hate, bitterness and revenge on the 
part of his foes, this death at the hands of the 
people whom he loved — his own people? He 
did see the meaning of the cross, but he needed 
to have that vision made sure. He needed the 
lonely place where, uninterrupted, he might have 
the hours for fellowship with the Father for con- 
flict of soul and the strengthening of spirit. Out 
of it all came victory. The great fact of the 
transfiguration is the triumph of spirit and the 
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glory of the spirit that shone in his countenance, 
“the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
III. It is Good to be Here. 

The disciples were suddenly awakened. to 
realize the glory of Jesus’ character as never 
before, until his whole personality seemed radiant 
and they saw in him indeed the fulfillment of both 
the law and the prophets. “It is good for us to be 
here” the disciples said. The beauty and glory of 
Jesus are not seen by the casual observer; the more 
intimate our companionship with him the more 
fully we yield ourselves to his power and leader- 
ship, the more clearly do we see him and become 
aware of his glory. The same communion that 
transforms life, also clarifies vision and enables 
us to see real values. 


Book Reviews 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


The Miracle of the Ages, by George P. Rutledge. 
214 pp. Standard Pub. Co. $1.50. This interesting 
book is the expansion of a lecture given by the author 
to numerous audiences in many states, on the historicity 
and deity of Jesus. In this expanded form, it makes a 
strong appeal. It is popular in style, and gives evidence 
of wide reading. Its arguments are not based upon the 
Bible (in which the author remarks that he profoundly 
believes), but upon well-authenticated facts of history. 
These show that Jesus lived and that the only rational 
explanation of his continuing and powerful influence, 
from the days of his flesh until now, is that he was God 
incarnate. The author takes a fling, incidentally, at 
the ‘““New Theology” in which, by the way, he once 
was inclined to believe. 


Sacraments, by A. L. Lilley, Canon of Hereford. 
159 pp. Maemillan. $1.50. The Canon’s treatment 
of his subject is primarily a defence of theology, which 
he tells us, “is the most careful thought about the 
scope and meaning of religion.’”’ This is shown, he 
maintains, by the “general sacramental doctrine in 
Christian theology.’’ He illustrates his contention by 
expounding the meaning of certain historically signi- 
ficant occasions in the development of the doctrine of 
the sacraments, as, for example, in the teaching of 
St. Augustine, Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, and 
St. Thomas Aquinas. He discusses also sacraments 
and the modern mind, and the doctrine of Trans- 
substantiation. His book does two things, at least, for 
the thoughtful reader: it makes very clear and intelligi- 
ble the progress of Christian thinking about the Sacra- 
ments, and it impresses one afresh, and profoundly, 
with their vital spiritual meaning and power. 


The Quest of God, by Casper S. Yost, Editorial 
Editor, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 155 pp. Revell. 
$1.50. This book, on the fundamentals of religion, 
coming as it does from an able and experienced editorial 
writer, well-read in the subject he discusses, ought to 
prove very helpful to the laity, and especially to college 
students. Mr. Yost has the trained journalist’s 
ability to express himself in a clear, direct, and inter- 
esting way, free from the technical terms of the scientist, 
the philosopher and the theologian. He outlines the 
modern search for God; for a sense of reality in religion; 
for the ‘divine circle’ which includes God; the in- 
dividual and fellow-men; for the humanity of God which 
makes possible the revelation of God in man, especially 


in the Supreme Man, who is also the Son of God; for a 
solution of the problem of evil; and for assurance of 
immortality. Deserves a wide circulation. 


The Christian Message and Program, by Cleland 
Boyd McAfee, D.D., Moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. 272 pp. Westminster. $1.35. 
A textbook in the Standard Leadership Training Cur- 
riculum, outlined and approved by the International 
Council of Religious Education. This book is divided 
into three parts: the Christian message in itself; the 
application of the Christian message to current life; 
and the Christian program. Dr. McAfee affirms that 
religion meant to Jesus assurance of God as Father; a 
worthy attitude toward men; devotion of life to the wil! 
and purpose of God and to the need and fellowship 
of men; and correction of life. This message of Jesus is, 
therefore, about a way of personal living and a program, 
(the Kingdom of God) whose significance is social, 
political, and religious. Part two deals with Chris- 
tian belief and national practices, including the attitude 
of the Christian religion to other religions. Part 
three discusses the program of the church which is, 
he says, to bring the whole of life into harmony with 
the principles of Christ. In this section, Dr. McAfee 
makes several searching applications of the program of 
Jesus to church life, family life, education, world 
peace, and internationalism. If we could get church 
leaders to study and adopt the teachings of this signifi- 
cant text-book, the Church and the Kingdom would 
make rapid advance in creating a world-brotherhood. 


The Christian Motive and Method in Steward- 
ship, by Henry Burton Trimple. Cokesbury. 227 pp. 
$1.00. One of the sanest and most stimulating books 
on Christian stewardship. It liits the whole question 
to a high level, free from legalism; and its effect ought to 
pe the lifting up of its readers to greater linerality 
than even that of tithing, and to a stewardship of all of 
life as well as of its material possessions. Some of its 
most significant chapters are: The background of 
stewardship; The importance of adequate motiva- 
tion; Stewardship of the person; The family and 
government as areas of Christian stewardship; The 
stewardship of wealth; and Christianity meeting the 
world’s need. 

Eighty-eight Children’s Sermons for All Occa- 
sions, by George Roberts, D.D., Minister of First 
Presbyterian Church, Lake Forest, Illinois. 189 pp. 
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Revell. $1.75. In the introduction, Dr. Roberts says 
a children’s sermon should be brief, consist of a story, 


lead up to a moral, be directed to children and not to. 


adults, and have but one point, and that point driven 
home. There are 36 sermons for special occasions, in- 
cluding seven on missions. A first-class collection. 
It is fruitful in suggesting themes, illustrations, and 
treatment for sermons to children, 


Truth Illuminated, edited by William Norton. 
193 pp. Revell. $1.50. 329 illustrations, gathered 
from many sources, and all of them useful for lighting 
up Scripture passages or problems of Christian ex- 
perience. 


The Master’s Memorial, prepared by Rev. Samuel 
Blair. 200 pp. Cokesbury. $2.00. This manual deals 
with every phase of the Communion Service, its phy- 
sical setting, reverent celebration, symbolism, recep- 
tion of the elements, and disposition of the remaining 
elements. Twelve leading American ministers each 
contribute a Communion meditation; Communion 
prayers from other equally well-known pastors are 
included; four leading organists furnish suggestions 
for appropriate instrumental and vocal music; and a 
well-chosen list of suitable hymns is added. It would 
seem that the compiler has included everything 
necessary for the reverent celebration of Holy Com- 
munion. 


New Lives for Old, by Amelia S. Reynolds, a mem- 
ber of the staff of Calvary Episcopal Church, New 
York City. 96 pp. Revell. $1.00. A fascinating 
account of some of the experiences of the writer in the 
“spiritual clinic’? at Calvary church, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Shoemaker, the rector. -It relates some of 
the remarkable spiritual changes in the lives of men 
and women, which reveals Calvary church as a center 
of living power through Jesus Christ.’’ Confession 
of sin,” “surrender to the will of God,’’ and ‘“‘guidance”’ 
by the Spirit are the watchwords of this group of 
workers. 


The Scandal of Christianity, by Peter Ainslie. 
212 pp. Willett, Clark & Colby. $2.00. The author 
is one of the most powerful, consistent, and unweary- 
ing advocates in America of the unity of Christendom. 
He feels intensely the scandal of a divided Christian 
church. He holds that the way to re-union lies through 
a frank facing of the evils of denominationalism; a 
willingness to work side by side with all Christians; the 
practice of prayer for and with all Christians, seeking 
equal blessings upon all; the recognition of the equality 
of all Christians before God, with all its consequences, 
including worship, membership, conferences, and so 
forth; the rewriting of Church history with its new 
re-valuations; the experience of trusting all who 
trust Christ; the abolition of denominational institu- 
tions by interdenominationalizing them; and adven- 
tures in Christian brotherhood, irrespective of protests, 
under the discipleship of Jesus. A well-reasoned, 
noble and impassioned plea for re-union. 


Red Men on the Bighorn, by Coe Hayne. 123 pp. 
Judson. $1.00. The author is assistant secretary of 
literature and publicity of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. This book contains the story of Swift Eagle, 
based on Crow Legends, as told by Plenty Crows to 
his son, Alvin. It is a true story of the conversion of 
an Indian who had sworn to avenge his father’s 
death; and of his subsequent work as a pastor among 
his own people. The book throws interesting side- 
lights on the economic, civic, moral and religious 
problems of the Indians. Its Indian legends and its 
word-pictures of Indian life in the tepee and on the 
trail will prove fascinating to Boy Scouts and similar 
groups. 
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Outlines of the Psychology of Religion, by 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D. 451 pp. Crowell. $3.00. 
The author has made an enviable reputation by his 
writings on psychology, philosophy, and ethics. He 
here outlines the psychology of religion. This is a 
broad field, touching on comparative religion, and the 
philosophy of religion. It includes prayer, worship, 
faith, belief, childhood and adolescence, duality of 
self-conversion, the function of consciousness, the 
sphere of experience, mysticism, personality, the sub- 
conscious, symbols, revelation, belief in immortality, 
the spiritual world, sin and reformation, elements of 
religion, intuition and valuation, rationalism, chang- 
ing conceptions, and religion as a way of life. The aim 
of the volume is to correlate, as well as analyze, the 
“findings’’ of psychology in these widely-diversified 
and yet closely related fields. Ministers will find this 
work valuable not only for its conspectus of the latest 
views on the psychology of religion, but also for its 
illuminating analysis of the most significant aspects of 
religious experience. 


Victim and Victor, by John R. Oliver. 435 pp. 
Macmillan. $2.50. This is a powerful presentation, 
in the form of fiction, of the possibilities of soul-healing 
by a priest-physician, one who combines in himself the 
trained psychiatrist and clergyman. The story is that 
of Michael Mann, an unfrocked priest and later a 
convict, who, on his release, seeks, apparently hope- 
lessly, to be restored to the ministry. Befriended by 
the doctor, Mann is set to work to salvage spiritual 
wrecks, and in the end finds his own soul re-made; thus 
the victim of sin and failure becomes the victor. He 
is received back into the church, and finds complete 
spiritual peace. It is a powerful story, heart-touching 
and thrilling; it is also, in effect, a convincing plea for 
the need of the priest-physician. 


Society and its Problems, by Grove Samuel Dow, 
Prof. of Sociology in the West Virginia University. 
707 pp. Crowell. $3.00. Third edition, revised. The 
author views sociology as dealing with “‘the phenomena, 
principles and facts of human association.’’ ‘‘In dis- - 
cussing these,’’ he says, ‘‘we must notice the origin and 
development of society, the interests prompting human 
action and the forces controlling man, and the present 
organization of society,-as well as the problems con- 
fronting society.’’ He develops this conception of the 
science by considering geographic, eugenic and cultural 
forces; population in its various migrations and the 
American race problem; the evolution and problems 
of the family, of the State, religion and ethics, and 
education; social interests, control, processes, and 
organization; social pathology, such as _ poverty, 
crime, immorality, and defectives; and closes with 
a forecast of social progress. To each chapter, he ap- 
pends valuable reading references. This book is a com- 
prehensive survey of its topic; a scientific, and at the 
same time, a “human” treatment of the facts and 
issues involved; and, in brief, a volume which every 
minister and social worker should read. 


Cardinal Mercier, by Monsignor A. Laveille, 
Vicar-General of Meux. Translated by Arthur Living- 
stone. 251 pp. Century. $2.50. A brilliantly writ- 
ten biography of one of the great world figures of our 
generation. Msgr. Laveille gives us a clear-cut account 
of the Cardinal’s career from the early days of his 
poverty and obscurity up to the crowning period when 
he kept the soul of Belgium alive, though its body was 
in chains to the Germans; those days in which he 
championed his people’s rights at imminent danger to 
himself and thereby won the admiration of all who 
loved justice and liberty. His patriotic and spiritual 
leadership of his nation during the terrible years of 
German occupation is one of the brightest pages of 
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Superior 


Ay Sie TONE in an organ is the result of 

‘ superior voicing. It is the pride of the makers of the 
Hall Organ that for thirty years their product has 
been recognized throughout the musical world for its 
exquisitely sweet, churchly, powerful tone. 


This tonal quality in the Hall is combined with abso- 
lute dependability and durability. The makers will be . 
pleased to furnish a list of churches possessing Hall 
Organs, that those interested may question the owners 
and hear the instruments. For time has proved that 
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human history. The author traces Mercier’s career as 
priest, scholar, teacher, archbishop and cardinal in 
broad outline and yet with sufficient detail to make an 
unforgettable word-picture of a great personality and a 
great figure in history. To ministers, the description of 
Mercier as a saint and a practical humanist, as well as 
an ecclesiastic and patriot, will make, we believe, a 
profound appeal. 


Immanuel Hymnal, Macmillan. A collection of 
580 hymns and sixty responsive readings for service 
use. An unusually attractive hymnal making strong 
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appeal to the lover of the best in evangelical hymnody. 
Much new material, in poth words and settings, wil! 
add materially to the wealth of worthy hymns now 
used py the church. Many of the age old contribu- 
tions of hymn writers, without which no hymnal would 
be complete, are found in the new hymnal. There is 
nothing mediocre about the physical aspects of the 
book nor its contents. Its appeal will be large in 
churches where the singing of hymns forms a real 
part of the worship and where there is an appreciation 
for the more worthy in the field of Evangelical 
Hymnody. 


Reviews 


OF WHAT USE IS THE HOUSE? 


Under its present rules, the House of Representa- 
tives has degenerated to a point where its utility is 
entirely negligible. Nobody knows who belongs 
to it and nobody cares. It is about as much honor 
to be a member of the organization as it is to be a 
substitute justice of the peace in a crossroads com- 
munity. There was a time when there were 
giants in the House, and when it meant more to 
have a seat there than it did to belong to “‘the 
millionaires’ club,” as the Senate was popularly 
styled. Today the situation is exactly the reverse. 
People read the debates in the Senate, but they 
only yawn over the cut and dried bulletins from 
the other department of Congress. 


When we contrast the House of Representatives 
with the House of Commons every American must 
be conscious of a feeling of embarrassment. Our 
English cousins have had sense enough to retain 
freedom of debate and to repudiate the steam- 
roller tactics of petty politicians. As a result, they 
have a legislative body and not a miscellaneous 
collection of rubber stamps. If the House does not 
soon reform, we are in favor of abolishing it.— 
Frederick Kershner, Dean of School of Rreligion, 
Butler University, Indianapolis. 


AN AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY 


General Dawes has made an auspicious debut 
as our Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
First, without the prolonged delay generally 
associated with diplomacy, he called on Prime 
Minister MacDonald and began discussion prac- 
tical ways and means of accomplishing the mutual 
reductions in armament that are so earnestly 
desired by thousands of citizens of each country. 
Next, returning to London, he gave orders that 
liquor should no longer be served in the American 
Embassy. Since the embassy is technically a 
part of the United States, it would seem to follow 
obviously that the American Constitution should 
be its governing law, and Ambassador Dawes is 
certainly to be commended for ordering its ob- 
servance. 

Yes, Mr. Dawes is a valuable man. We are 
glad that he has at last come out of his four 
years’ retreat as president of the Senate, and again 
begun to do big things in a big way.— The Living 
Church. 


METHODIST YOUNG PEOPLE 


The following are official figures from the last 
annual report of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church: 


25,033 Sunday schools in the home field. 

9,247 Sunday schools in the foreign field. 

414,522 officers and teachers. 

380,742 cradle roll enrollment. 

242,155 home department enrollment. 

4,598,005 total enrollment. 

2,237,695 average attendance. 

1,745,880 pupils belonging to the church. 

143,142 pupils joining the church during the 
year. 

1,725,510 young people enrolled in intermediate, 
senior, and young people’s departments of church 
schools. 

$1,390,844 contributed by pupils to World 
Service. 

$2,990,182 Sunday school expenses. 


* * * 


5,236 Junior Epworth League chapters with 
184,479 members. 


1,391 Intermediate’ Epworth League chapters 
with: 
82,907 enrolled members. 


13,263 Senior Epworth League chapters with 
446,904 enrolled members. 


159 summer Epworth League institutes in 1928 
with: 

40,000 and over in attendance from 3,000 
chureches.— The Christian Advocate, June 27, 1929. 


BAPTISTS GAIN IN WEST 


Taking the entire thirty-four States repre- 
sented in the Convention there has been a net ad- 
vance of 1.82 per cent in the number of baptisms 
over the preceding year, and a decline of 1.66 
per cent in the amount of missionary giving. It 
is interesting to note that the highest average in- 
crease for the year,,,both in baptisms and in 
benevolence, was in three of the far Western 
States — Idaho, Utah and Nevada. The increase 
in baptisms in these States was respectively 
thirty-nine, thirty-three and thirty-two per cent. 

— Watchman Examiner. 
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your ehurch 
invite the newce 


EST we become resigned to bare, uninvit- 

ing surroundings which, on close scrutiny, 

call to mind the traditional poverty of the 

“church mouse,” let us stop a moment—look 

at our church, as a stranger might—and de- 

cide whether it is really inviting, attractive 
and comfortable. 


Is it restful, quiet and pleasant in its atmos 
phere?—Or does it seem noisy, bare, um: 
furnished and inhospitable? 


Such a frank appraisal is quite likely 
focus our attention on the floors. For of 
fashioned floors— whether they are dusty, noisy 
and unsanitary or merely cold and hard—are 
disadvantage and liability if we judge ou 
church by modern standards. ‘ 


Here is aremedy—simple and comparatively 
inexpensive—for undesirable floors. Handsome. 
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and most modern churches, may be laid 
over your present wood or stone floors 
asily, quickly and at moderate cost. 


Our nation-wide organization of authorized 
Bonded Floors contractors makes it a simple 
matter to obtain high-grade resilient floors, laid 
with scientifie accuracy. 


Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Tile floors are 
manufactured by the exclusive Sealex Process, 
which makes them sanitary, stain-proof and easy 
to clean. They are famously durable and when 
installed by authorized contractors for Bonded 
Floors, they are backed by our Guaranty Bond! 


Call upon us for any service you may re- 
see in connection with resilient floors. 
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by a Guaranty Bond 
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ROBERT E. CORRADINI 


When Henry H. Curran, the head of the Asso- 
ciation Opposed to Prohibition, was confronted 
with a staggering analysis of one of his fallacious 
statements made by Robert E. Corradini, he tried 
to parry the blow by saying: “Yes. But who is 
Corradini?”’ and there he let the matter drop, 
as most wet controversialists do when they meet 
the facts as patiently dug out and skillfully set up 
by Mr. Corradini. This young man, whose name 
indicates that he is a fellow countryman of 
Columbus and Galileo, has for some years been 
building up an enviable reputation for accurate 
and intelligent research in the field of the use 
of and traffic in liquors. Some of the “dry” 
arguments which have been put forth are largely 
based on evidence which he has gathered. When 
Mr. Curran’s organization had its field days with 
the Senate Investigating Committee a few years 
ago, it was Corradini who showed the falsity of 
much of the testimony fabricated in support of 
the wet argument, and it was he who presented 
an array of facts on the dry side which even 
Senator Reed could not sneer out of court. When 
Mr. Curran undertakes to refute this man’s 
scrupulously attested statements by means of 
the cheap sneer at the expense of his name, it is 
fairly satisfactory proof that he knew no other 
way of weakening their effect. He could not very 
well say of the distinguished Yale economist, 
“But who is Irving Fisher?” for the country 
knows Professor Fisher’s standing. So he makes 
this ungentlemanly fling at a man of whom the 
public knows little, but upon whose investigations 
and findings men like Irving Fisher implicitly 
rely.— The Christian Advocate. 


UNSETTLING THE MINDS OF THE 
YOUNG 


The famous game of avoiding, by all means, up- 
setting any applecarts will not be played by the 
University of Chicago’s youthful president-elect, if 
one may judge from his forthright deliverance at 
the recent convocation. Discussing the criticism 
of education that it upsets and disturbs young 
people, he said: ‘‘The conception of education as 
a process of settling, or hardening, of the fixation 
of sound principles and righteous dogmas in the 
youth of America, brings me at once to state my 
own view of the purpose of university training. 
It is, that the purpose of higher education is to 
unsettle the minds of young men, to widen their 
horizons, to inflame their intellects. And by this 
series of mixed metaphors I mean to assert that 
education is not to teach men facts, theories or 
laws. It is not to reform them, or to amuse 
them, or to make them expert technicians in 
any field. It is to teach them to think, to think 
straight if possible; but to think always for them- 
selves.’ One thinks of the contrast between this 
view of the function of education and that enter- 
tained at any institution whose avowed purpose 
or underlying motive is to produce individuals 
conformed to a pre-determined pattern. And, by 
the same token, does not religion have a similar 
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function, to liberate rather than to constrain the 
minds of men? — The Christian Century. 


“NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK .... BOND 
NOR FREE” 


The action of Mrs. Herbert Hoover in entertain- 
ing at a White House tea Mrs. Oscar De Priest, 
wife of the Negro congressman from Illinois, has 
created considerable of a furore. The Florida 
house of representatives adopted by a vote of 
71 to 13 a resolution condemning what it termed 
“certain social policies of the Administration in 
entertaining Negroes in the White House on a 
parity with white ladies.” The Texas senate has 
resolved against Mrs. Hoover’s act, and Governor 
Dan Moody calls it ‘‘a terrible mistake.” Senator 
Cole Blease, of South Carolina, introduced a 
resolution into the United States Senate ‘“‘to 
request the Chief Executive to respect the White 
House.” After repeated objections by Senator 
Bingham, the Blease resolution we are glad to say 
was expunged from the record. Where is the 
respect for the Declaration of Independence, which 
says that ‘all men are created equal,” and for the 
Constitution of the United States, which speci- 
fically guarantees to Negroes equal rights with 
their white brothers? And where, oh, where in 
this Christian country is the belief in the words of 
St. Paul, ‘For ye are all the children of God 
... 7’? —Zion’s Herald. 


THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN 
COUNT HERE 

Two nations in Europe at least do not consider 
age as a bar to high office. President Paul von 
Hindenburg of the German Republic is serving 
a seven year term of office, and at 82 years of age 
still has three years to serve. President Thomas 
G. Masaryk, of Czecho-Slovakia, is president for 
life, and at 79 years of age is still going strong. 

— Evangelical Messenger. 


DON’T 


INSTITUTE OF RELIGION URGES 
UNITY 


For four days last week the first annual Institute 
of Religion, held under the auspices of the Christian 
Herald, deliberated upon ways and means for the 
consolidation of the Protestant churches of Ameri- 
ca. In the final report of the committee on find- 
ings, headed by Dr. William Adams Brown, of 
Union Theological Seminary, five reasons were 
given for the unification of the churches: 

1. The need of the world for a forceful and 
united witness to the great moral and religious 
verities of our Christian faith. 

2. The need of our children and young people 
for an intelligent and effective Christian education. 

8. The wastefulness of our present organization 
with its needless duplication of machinery and 
its unchristian rivalry and competition. 

4. The call of the countryside with its many 
struggling and competing churches and great areas 
utterly neglected. 

5. The challenge of our cities with their teeming 
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Anticipating Your Need 
The New 


Expositor’s Ministers Annual for 1930 
‘will be available early 


Orders for the first issue of 1929 were so unexpectedly heavy it was necessary for us to double 
the number printed in the first issue. Orders came by the thousands and still continue to come 
in every mail. Never has the Expositor been faced with the task of providing for so unpre- 
cedented a run on any one book, and there is, of course, a reason. 


The Reason for Publishing 


The Annual is made for one purpose, that of filling a need in the program of the busy pastor. 
For that reason the material in it must be fresh and new and not material which has appeared 
in numerous other publications for a number of years back. Remember the Annual is all new, 
not reprints from back issues of the Expositor and other publications. When the Annual is 
advertised as a book of more than 500 pages (and it is to be even larger this year) it means over 
500 pages of solid reading material. Remember also that the Annual is prepared by specialists in 
their various fields of parish work, the best available men, therefore the best available 
material prepared especially for the Annual. 


The New 1930 ANNUAL 


will be a larger book than the 1929 Annual for in it will be incorporated some new features 
which will make the book a more attractive value, even, than the first Annual. With many 
thousands of copies in regular use, the reactions of the readers, which we have sought, have 
proved most helpful in the preparation of the new issue. In addition to the regular morning 
sermons, as were contained in the first issue, the new number will double its serviceability, for 
it will also contain a set of sermons for every Sunday in the year, based on the Pericopes, taking 
thought of the Various seasons of the church year. 
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populations, the multitude of them wholly out of 
touch with the work and life of the church. 

A list was also made by the committee of facts 
and conditions that the institute believed to be 
obstiicles to unity: 

1. Denominations of similar type should be 
encouraged and urged to continue their present ef- 
forts of union. 

2. That existing agencies of cooperation be 
strengthened to the point where they not only 
become consultative but administrative, doing 
for all the churches the things that can best be 
done together. 

3. That the hoards of foreign missions of the 
various churches immediately consider methods 
of furthering the unification of their work, which 
has already reached an advanced stage in many 
lands. 

4. We urge upon those denominations whose 
view of the church prevents immediate organic 
union the continuation of conferences on the 
points which divide them and the largest possible 
cooperation in these practical methods which do 
not involve the theory of the church. Such co- 
operation has been recommended by the highest 
authorities of both the Anglican and Eastern 
Orthodox churches, and there seems to be no 
reason why it should not be immediately effective 
on a larger scale in the United States. 

A resolution pledging the support of the mem- 
bers of the institute to President Hoover’s prohibi- 
tion enforcement appeal was prepared by Bishop 
James Cannon, Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and was passed unanimously with- 
out discussion.— Zion’s Herald. 


Life and Death 
THE REV RICHARD BRAUNSTEIN 


Text: “So teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” Psalm 90:12. 

(Author’s Note — The eulogy is a thing of the 
past. It does not add to the occasion. It is em- 
barrassing to the bereaved and friends of the 
family. Here is a brief sermon which may be 
used on ordinary occasions with satisfaction to 
those immediately concerned and honor to the 
officiating clergyman. The outline is more sug- 
gestive than exhaustive. When remarks are 
requested the subject matter may be offered in all 
propriety and give comfort in need.) 

Once again we are called from our varied pur- 
suits to pay our tribute to the departed. We have 
read together the beautiful ritual of our faith and 
have already found comfort in the Word of God. 
Death has its own eloquence and nothing we may 
say can add or take away from the solemnity of 
this hour. To everybody present it speaks a 
language fitting to the individual heart and mind. 
Our thoughts at this time are sacred and it would 
be irreverent to intrude upon them with many 
extraneous matters. 

Four thoughts come to us. 

First, death is inevitable. It comes to all. To 
some sooner. To others later. To all, surely. 
It is therefore necessary for us to be reminded from 
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time to time of its certainty. To be told again 
and again that, in the midst of life we are in death, 
What more cogent prayer, ‘‘So teach us to number 
our days that we may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom?” A lesson difficult to learn and yet how 
important as we rush here and there in these 
feverish and exciting days. If there were no other 
lessons from death than this, its coming would be 
salutary indeed. Not that we should not forget 
the fact. Otherwise the world will get the best of 
us and we shall be overtaken in a state of un- 
readiness. 

Second, death is a mystery. But it is no more a 
mystery than life. Life is shot through and through 
with mystery. Science is our mentor. The dis- 
coveries of science are marvelous. The man who 
delves in the intricacies of electricity thinks God’s 
thoughts after Him. He merchandises in the 
things of the unseen. He traffics in the commodi- 
ties of the supernatural. Power — we use it in 
hundreds of ways. The inventor has given us 
all the equivalent of forty slaves. All power is 
God’s power. Whatever power we have for our 
use is the same as God’s power only there is not 
so much of it. The farmer plants a bushel of seed 
and harvests a car load of grain. Sun, shower, 
elements of soil, chemical reactions, all con- 
tribute to the yield of orchard and field. Man is 
dependent upon the ingredients and constituents 
of the unseen, the mysterious, the unexplainable. 
God gives life and He gives death. There is a 
reason. There is a reason for everything. We 
do not know thereason. Thereis not an argument 
for its non-existence. Some day we shall sit at 
His feet and learn and learn and learn. That is 
what Eternity is for. Eons of time to master 
mystery. To marvel and exclaim. To wonder and 
be awed. There is an after life. ‘‘God hath put 
eternity in our hearts.’”’ As the Indian dreams of 
his happy hunting grounds the Christian medi- 
tates upon his heaven, There must be an existence 
beyond the barrier hills or else why did God plant 
the hope in our breasts? 

There is a gospel of this side and the other side. 
“Now we see through a glass darkly.’”’? Here we 
have dim sight. There we shall have full sight. 
Now we know in part. Then we shall know in 
full. In the meantime we shall walk by faith 
until that time when we shall walk by sight — 
in the radiance and effulgence from the throne 
on which sits not caprice or vengence or incon- 
sistency but love. God is Love. The instinct of 
the bird sends it winging to the southland. The 
intuition of the soul keeps it yearning for its sum- 
merland. 

Third, there are many things worse than death. 
We need not go into the tragie or harrowing de- 
tails. Let the black headlines of the daily press tell 
the story. Let the grim walls of penal institu- 
tions and houses of correction and places of 
asylum add their grim chapters. Let personal 
knowledge and individual experience of life and 
its contacts fill in the lines. Death is release, 
liberty, cessation from pain and sorrow, rescue 
from hurt and hindrance, opening the doors into 
realms of sunlight and laughter, of rest and peace. 
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% E are well pleased with our Page 


Pipe Organ,” writes Rev. Mar- 
tin Anderson, pastor of the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Congregation of Chicago, 
Oak Park, Ill. “The tone quality is beauti- 
ful and the action quick and _ reliable. 
Withal, it is thoroughly churchly. A recent 
recital by Mr. Edwin Stanley Seder demon- 
strated that the organ has wonderful 
possibilities.” 


Pulpit Ne: 600 a paris he 
i triki combination o : 
beauty, simplicity and. dignity. you who may need pulpit 
i 7 it, . . . 
eget ape re eth furniture at this time. 


GLOBE FURNITURE & MFG. COMPANY 


We invite correspondence regarding the 
moderate cost of a Page installation. 


THE PAGE ORGAN COMPANY 
531 North Jackson Street Lima, Ohio 
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of simple dignity 


11 PARK PLACE 
NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


Globe craftsmen design and build pulpit 
furniture that is distinctively different— 
to order in any wood or finish desired 
or in beautiful standard designs of simple 
dignity. — Our large stock of standard 
designs makes it possible to offer attrac- 
tive discounts to those of 
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Send for information- 
about the 


New Watch Dial Contest 

made to increase interest 

inSunday Schoolattendance. 
Goodenough s° Woglom Compan 


Church and Sunday’School Supplies 
296 Broadway NewYork City —— 


$ Successful Coin Collectors $ 


Funds Are Available for Your Work. These 
Will Help You Get Them 


This popular 
line is made in 
attractive colored 
cover designs. 
They are made of 
heavy card. The 
deep cuts made 
for the coin in- 
lays have an ad- 
hesive backing 
which, when 
dampened, adds 
security to the 
coin’s position. 


Dollar in Dimes, Collector, capacity 10 
dimes, $3.00 per Hundred. 


Dime Helper, capacity 20 dimes, $5.00 per 
Hundred. 


Dime Gleaner, capacity 50 dimes, 80c a 
Dozen, $6.00 per Hundred. 


Combination Album, capacity, 20 dimes, 
10 nickels, 10 quarters, $6.00 per Hun- 
dred. 


25 other varieties of collection devices described 
in our 112 page catalog. Get your copy. 


Send for Our 32-page Catalog 
of Rally Day Helps 


Goodenough & Woglom Ce. 


New Address - 296 Broadwzy, New York 
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Fourth, the event of death in our midst has a 
blessed miaistry. In that it forces us to remember 
others. Others, too, have their problems, frustra- 
tions, bereavements. It escorts us from isolation 
iato fellowship, from selfishness into comradeship, 
from neighborhood into brotherhood. The trail 
of life is difficult, steep — to essay to take it solo- 
like is anti-social and to withhold self from fellow 
pilgrims is abnormal. We need each other. The 
ideal is, one for all, all for one. We are according 
to our Master’s teaching, the family of God. Rich 
and poor, high and low, wise and otherwise. We 
are, in the last analysis one faith. We may differ 
as to the methods of expressing that faith but 
eseeds and doctrines, policies and polities are 
relegated to the limbo of non-essentials when 
Love steps in to rule and sway and motivate the 
thought and life. 

Henry Drummond could have put it stronger 
when he said, “Love is the greatest thing in the 
world.’”’? He could have said, ‘‘Love is the only thing 
in the world.” “A new commandment give I unto 
you, that ye love one another.” Let us strive to 
bring Love into our midst. Then we shall realize 
heaven on earth of which heaven beyond the 
grave is but a continuation. We may not know 
where heaven is but we can know what heaven is 
like. 


DONT’S FOR YOUNG DIVINES 

Don’t pay any attention to what folks say 
about your predecessor. They will say the same 
things about you when you are gone. 

Don’t think you know more than your presiding 
elder. There is a possibility of you being mistaken. 

Don’t tell the non-churched you are no better 
than they. They may take you at your word. 

Don’t think you can reform the world over- 
night. . Better men than you have tried that— 
and failed. : 

Don’t try to increase your Saeeetions by 
being a Charlie Chaplin. You probably won’t. 

Don’t try to win the feminine members of your 
congregation by being a Rudolph Valentino. It 
works—two ways. 

Don’t rush into print in a controversy. Your 
opinions will mellow with age. 

Don’t allow your oratory to go oT half- cocked. 
You might hurt somebody. 

Don’t try to make your congregation believe 
you are the most promising preacher they have 
ever had. They know better. 

Don’t tell the world that the Church Fathers 
made inexcusable mistakes in their theology. You 
were not here to be consulted when they preached. 

Don’t think that large church in the next dis- 
trict has everything it needs except you. It will 
wait for you—very patiently. 

Don’t think when you are sent to Sandy Bottom 
shat you are a martyr to a cause. The bishop 
probably doesn’t know that you have a cause. 

Don’t talk too much. You will learn more by 
listening. 
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Wil cL Dy, : J There is a beautiful catalog 
Send 


awaiting your call. 


ORGA N for it now. No obligation. 


ERHAPS no other one factor can 

add so much to church success 

than the inspiration of beautiful organ 
music. 


The MAXCY ORGAN is a glorious 
achievement for the production of sa- 
cred music. Its harmonies are living, pul- 
sing melody that prepares the heart and 
mind for the lessons of great sermons. 


Maxcy-Barton Organ Co. 
314 Mallers Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Your Choice of Letters 


Ashtabula Bulletins are made 
with black letters on white 
background or reverse type 


The Ashtabula Bulletin illustrated in this ad- 
vertisement uses black letters on white back- 
ground—this same bulletin is furnished with white 
letters on black background, if desired. In fact, 
any style and type of Ashtabula Bulletin is 
furnished with reverse type letters, if wanted. 

ogg No matter what your requirements may be, you 
: UND will find an Ashtabula Bulletin to fit your purse 

ee and need. Send for catalog and price list. It 
“CHILDREN'S DAY ; is free and there is no obligation whatsoever. 


S OAM New ‘“‘Hook-on’”’ Letters — made of 
eg you Me WELCOME. : aluminum for any style Bulletin Board 


We have a new type letter made of aluminum 
—of permanent color and it will not rust. We 
call this letter our “Aluminum on black.” It 
will fit any style bulletin board and we will gladly 
send you samples of this letter upon request. 


The Ashtabula Sign Company 


“The Home of Good Bulletins”’ 
861 Kingsville Avenue Ashtabula, Ohio 
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PROJECTORS 


The famous DeVry Type 
E projector, light in 
weight, self-contained, 
easy to carry and simple 
to operate. For ‘‘long 
throws” in auditoriums 
with standard 35 mm. 
films. 


The new DeVry Type G 16 mm. 
projector is a marvel of compact 
simplicity. Shows brilliant, flick- 
erless pictures. Ideal for use in 
smaller rooms. 


Money for Your Church 
Fill the Empty Pews 


The problems of finance and attendance often 
become very acute. Churches everywhere find 
that well selected motion pictures cause an 
immediate growth in interest and attendance. 

DeVry Projectors are ideal for church use 
—they are light in weight—zgive pictures of 
theatre quality in large auditoriums. 

Of durable construction and simple and eas 
to operate—absolutely no experience desieds 

A wide choice of suitable film is available 
—subjects which would be of interest to your 
congregation. 

Let us send you our free booklet “Making 
the DeVry Pay for Itself’—also, complete 
descriptive literature. No obligation, of course. 
You will be amazed at the easy way in which 
the DeVry Projector may be purchased. 


QORS-DeVry Corporation 
Established 1900 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


New York San Francisco 


QRS-DeVry Corporation, Dept. Z-8 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Don’t make yourself too prominent in a meeting 
of older preachers. Remember that you are still 
a “rat,, and there are ways of hazing in con- 
ference as well as in college. Parenthetically, it is 
barely possible that some of the older men know 
as much as you. 

Don’t make your reports at Conference too 
glowing. Your successor may have cause to 
doubt your veracity. 

Don’t swallow everything you read. It will give 
you indigestion of the soul. 

Don’t copy your sermons out of books. Re- 
member that you have a small mind of your own 
that will bear developing. 

Don’t fail to receive your compliments with 
salt. It will save you indigestion of the soul. 

Don’t believe all this. Test it out—C. M. 
LeFew. 


Dear Dr. Ramsey: 

Off and on for a number of years the Expositor 
has been a welcome visitor to my home, some- 
times the gift of a friend and when I could afford 
it, I felt that I was receiving good interest on the 
investment in forwarding my subscription for the 
year. I have some of the earlier numbers of your 
admirable monthly and can assure you that the 
present number is a long way ahead of anything 
that I have heretofore received. 

The editorial, ‘‘Through the Valley and 
Shadow,” is a bit of realistic writing which has 
made itself felt in my heart. I hope to use it some 
of these nights to my gathering of ‘“‘Teen” age boys 
who are out-of-door lads, and will enjoy hearing 
it read. 

By the way, the Scotch in me cannot refrain 
from asking when the copy “Ministers Annual” 
will be forthcoming? I am anxiously looking 
forward to its appearance. 

With all kind regards, and wishing you all 
success, : 

Yours sincerely, 
John Pate, Libby, Montana. 


The Unchanging Christ 


(Continued from page 1270) 


the religious conditions of the nation, put Chris- 
tianity on the same plane with Shintoism and 
Buddhism — an amazing concession for a Bud- 
dhist. There is a feeling among the educated 
classes. of Japan that the moral standards of the 
student body are altogether too low, and that 
Christianity can supply a higher standard than 
any other religion. 

Second — In spite of this receptivity there is 
developing a keen sense of discrimination between 
our western theology and culture and the simple 
Christ. There is a willingness to accept Christ, 
but without our cumbersome and divisive theo- 
logical lumber. There is confusion in the many 
sects into which the western church is divided. 
How would even an intelligent Oriental interpret 
such a sign as this over a Christian house of 
worship: “The Dutch Reformed Church of 
As a matter of fact, we our- 
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« . attracts attention at least 
two blocks away at night” 
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REV.RAMENSENDIEK, nase aie INTERCHANGEABLE LETTER ELECTRIC 
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removed in sections. Letters 
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desired. Illuminated from 
behind they seem to shine 
with their own light. 
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Left —Showing announcement 


LE ss being changed. 
Let us send you illustrated Right—Showing Bulletin with pro- { HENS BROTHERHOOD 
monograph. No obligation. tecting glass door closed and locked. 5 TONIGHT a8 i AL WELCOME : 
RAWSON @ EVANS CoO. 
718 WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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has its advantages 


STILL The instructor, for example, may proceed at a speed 
which best suits the subject which he is discussing. 
PROJ ECTION He may dwell on any particular illustration as long 
as he sees fit. 
And subject material is easy to obtain for the Bausch 
& Lomb LRM Combined Balopticon. Slides may be 
obtained at a small cost, photographs, pages of a book, 
postcards or the specimen itself will do. 
If a film attachment is used, even film, which is 
available on many subjects, can be used. 


Send for Our Balopticon Booklet 


712 ST. PAUL STREET > ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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MM-1565 Copper Bracket Lantern 


Are you remodeling your church this summer? 
If so, do not neglect the lighting fixtures, for indeed, 
illumination should be your first thought, 


Lighting fixtures from an economical standpoint 
should be modern and wisely chosen. 


VOIGT COMPANY’S answer to church 
lighting problems lies in the general satisfaction 
given to churches throughout the country. 


They have all profited by VOIGT installations. 
You may do the same. Write us today. 


VOIGT COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers 
Decorative Lighting Fixtures for Churches 


1743-49 N. rath St. —_ Philadelphia, Pa. 


selves cannot agree in matters theological, but we 
can agree on the task of missions. At Lausanne, 
where more than 400 people gathered to discuss 
their theological inheritances, they could not even 
come to the point of sitting down together at the 
Lord’s Supper “In memory of Him,” while at 
Jerusalem, where 240 leaders gathered to talk 
about the practical task of missions, they broke 
bread together on the very spot where Jesus 
cried, “Not my will, but thine be done.” 


Third — This restudy of our task has driven 
many leaders to the conclusion that its accom- 
plishment is far too great for any one denomina- 
tion; that it requires the heartiest cooperation on 
the part of all concerned. \ While in China, I asked 
Mr. Marks, the secretary of our China Mission, 
what were some of the problems which perplexed 
him most. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
replied, ““The most overwhelming thought to me 
is the fact that thus far we have only scratched the 
surface.”” When you stop to think that after all 
these years approximately two per cent of the 
Orient, where more than half of the human family 
lives, are Christian and 98 per cent non-Christian, 
you can readily understand the significance of this 
statement. Sectarianism is not only wickedly 
ineffective but economically wasteful. For ex- 
ample, in Jubbulpore in India, there are two 
seminaries which exist for the same purpose, 
namely, the preparing of native leaders. One of 
these is operated by the Disciples of Christ and 
the other by the Methodists. It was painful to 
observe that there were only 50 students in the 
combined groups, requiring two faculties, two 
equipments and two budgets to teach one Christ. 
When all other interests, political, commercial and 
financial are joining their forces for more effective 
operation, “the very nature of Christianity itself, 
which is interracial and international,’”’ demands 
that the “‘children of light” be as wise as are the 
forces in secular fields. Furthermore, there is no 
justification in sending a sectarian Christianity to 
a people who are already sect-ridden. 


Fourth — Perhaps the most significant fact of 
all is the tendency toward the indigenous church. 
There are three stages in the growth of missions. 
First, the pioneer stage, when the foreign mis- 
sionary is compelled to provide the policy, the 
funds, and the equipment, besides doing all of the 
work himself. The second stage is ushered in 
when there are enough converts to share the 
work. We are now in the third, when, after many 
years of effort, there are native men and women 
just as well prepared and just as spiritually- 
minded as are we of the west. 


Gradually and yet surely leaders in all com- 
munions are coming to recognize the necessity of 
adjustment at this point. At the Edinburgh Con- 
ference in 1910, only one in fifty of the representa- 
tives came from the young churches on the mis- 
sion field. At the Jerusalem Conference, by way 
of contrast, the representation was on the fifty- 
fifty basis. To meet this demand on the field the 
Episcopalians and Methodists have elected native 
bishops. In the congregationally governed bodies, 
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Rotary Stencil Duplicator 


N amazing value in one of the finest 
rotary stencil duplicator built. Lasts a 
lifetime. Guaranteed for 10 years. High 
speed. No mechanism to get out of order. 
One turn of the crank completes the printing. 
Prints any size from post cards tv 8/4x11 
bulletins. 

Sent to you at our risk complete with ink, 
stencils, ink pads, correction varnish, ink 
brush, cover, stylus, signature writing plate, 
paper samples, post card guide and instruc- 
tions for operating. Order now at cash price 
of $39.00 or write for easy payment plan. 


10% Discount on Supplies 

If you own a duplicator, send us your 
name and address for special discount prices 
+o ministers on all supplies of every descrip- 
tion. 
Bargains in Rebuilt Mimeographs, 
Neostyles, Rotospeeds. Royal and 
Underwood Typewriters 


Carriages 
for 4-Page 
Bulletin 
Stencil 
Work 


offer. 

By all means—don’t overlook asking for 
information on our remarkable Art and 
Utility Book for Church Bulletins. It is a 
marvelous ministers’ service. 


Send for New Catalog 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & 
SUPPLY CO. 

Dept. A— 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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it will provide— quickly and inexpen- 
sively, and in any quantity that may be 
desired —clean, inviting, easy-to-read 


Church Letters 
Society Announcements 
Invitations --- Bulletins 

Membership Rosters 
Sunday School Lessons 
Etc. 


—and if, in addition, the cost is really insig- 
nificant (only $35, completely equipped !)—then 
why should not this highly efficient duplicator be 
made a part of your equipment, thereby helping 
materially in stimulating interest in every de- 
partment of your church? 
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has all the advantages of the cumbersome 
and more costly duplicators, but none of their 
disadvantages. Copies anything typed, writ- 
ten or drawn, in one or more colors, from post- 
card size to a 9x15 sheet, at an operating 
cost of approximately 25c per 1,000 copies. 
Stencil cuts easily—and so simple is the 
Lettergraph that any 12-year-old boy or girl 
can operate it. 


A SUGGESTION: Write for our 10-day 
Trial Offer. Use the Coupon. 


Supplies for All Duplicators 
The HEYER DUPLICATOR Co., Inc. 


Established 1903 


943 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc., 
943 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Send us, without obligation, details of your 10-day 
Trial Offer. 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS 


ACME VERTICAL PARTITION 
Type ‘‘J’’ Dividing Large Auditorium 


Separate class-tooms and economy of floor space provided 
at a reasonable cost by using Acme Partitions. Send. for 
descriptive folder. 

Our engineering staff with 38 year’s experience will hel: 
you solve your problem. Mail brief sketch giving details 
of floor plan with dimension. 

Exceptional factory and transportation facilities permit 
prompt shipment. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY 


3536 Peralta St. 
, Oakland, California 


MINISTERS AND 
CHURCH OFFICIALS 


Make your church as modern and 
enterprising as others do. Promi- 
nent religious authorities are using 
religious motion pictures in the 
church. They interest as well as 
inform the church members, and 
are useful in raising money for 
various Causes. 


A motion picture projector must be 
chosen with care. The success of a 
church film program depends on 
the clearness of the picture and 
easy operation of the projector. 
The Acme is ideal for church use. 


Send for a free booklet describing 
other ministers’ opinions and ex- 
plaining the Acme’s operation. A 
free demonstration if desired. Mail 
the coupon today. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street New York City 


church official, (J church 


As a () minister, 


member, | am interested in motion pictures in the 
Please send me booklet P-8. 
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there is equal representation in missionary or- 
ganization. As late as 1924, each of the six 
universities in China controlled by united forces, 
was directed by a foreign president. Today, with- 
out exception, these have been succeeded by 
presidents who are native-born. 

The order in which the indigenous church is 
most highly developed in the Orient is Japan, 
China, India. In Osaka alone there are now 20 
churches which are not only self-determining but 
self-supporting. I was surprised to find in one of 
the Congregational churches in that great com- 
mercial center, an equipment, a staff and a budget 
on a par with the best churches in America. It 
must be said by our missionaries today, when 
referring to the native leader, as John said of 
Christ, ‘“He must increase but I must decrease.” 


The Future of Missions 

When all has been said and done the facts are, 
as many leaders believe, the missionary enter- 
prise is just entering the period of its greatest 
achievements. The past has been preparational 
and foundational. The future will build a magni- 
ficent superstructure. The challenge is that we 
who are leaders shall become informed in order 
that conditions as they really exist may be passed 
on to the rank and file of our churches. If this 
is not done, then the church is destined to develop 
a spirit of lethargy which, in itself, will be nothing 
less than ruinous. There is much misinformation 
abroad. For example: A well educated official, 
college-bred, an elder and a teacher, arose in a 
board meeting and said, ‘‘Now since native leader- 
ship is demanded, and China has driven home our 
missionaries, it seems to me that this is the time 
when we ought to be saving a great deal of money 
out of our missionary budget.” To offset this 
misinformation, classes ought to be formed in 
every church, missions ought to be taught in every 
class, and the pulpit especially should radiate 
facts and motives for the new day. These facts 
are that money and men will continue to be needed 
for years to come. As rapidly as a church becomes 
self-determining and self-supporting, the mis- 
sionary and his money may be invested in pioneer 
fields. It is not enough that our women should 
be informing themselves. Our laymen should 
likewise be able to talk intelligently about the 
requirements of our new day. This will never 
obtain until every church has a group of men 
studying some of the many books which are 
coming from the press on this subject, books 
as fascinating as any commercial journal. 


Finally, we must provide a broader motive for 
the whole program. A generation ago we talked 
about keeping the multitudes in pagan lands from 
“dying without Christ.’’ The broader motive is 
that we must keep them not only from dying 
without Christ, but also from living without Him. 
Womanhood must not be allowed to suffer the 
inequalities which the non-Christian religions 
have forced upon her and the consequent slavery 
with which they have shackled her. Budding 
childhood must not be denied its native rights to 
blossom forth into full manhood and womanhood, 
like a normally unfolding flower. Multitudes of 
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A newly decorated church interior with its old 
lighting fixtures is seldom pleasing —the old fix- 
tures look worse than before decorating. To 
make the most of your redecorating plan, new 
lighting fixtures should be considered at the 
same time. 

Our advice, based on more than a quarter of a 
century of experience in church lighting, is free 
to all churches—just write us fully. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


Specialists in Church Lighting 
216 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 


Westminster Pres., St. Louis 


Each Kimball Organ is an individual creation. 
Write for information 


W. W. Kimpatt Co. **g572°¢ 
222 Kimball Building Chicago 


Order on Approval 


Some of these New Style collection plates 
will add a pleasing touch to the service. 


Ex44—New Style Collection Plate. Diameter 9 inches, 
plush-lined bottom, convex side means double the capacity 
of ordinary plate; flange on bottom permits stacking any 
number. Brown mahogany finish or imitation golden oak 
finish, $2.65; Genuine Walnut 
Ex46—New Style Collection Plate. Diameter 10 inches, 
brown mahogany finish or imitation golden oak finish, 
$2.95; Genuine Walnut 


Church Furniture 


A few pieces of our fine Pulpit 
Furniture will add beauty and dis- 
tinction to your church interior. You 
will find it easy and a pleasure to select 
from the many beautiful designs shown 
in our catalog. Nowhere will you find 
better, more skilfully constructed, more 
richly finished furniture which stands 
out above the ordinary as something 


This 100-page catalog, FREE for the ask- 
ing, is filled with the most complete and 
comprehensive listing of religious publica- 
ere ese Guar piace ane hae tions and supplies for every church and 
prisingly low and we ship on approval. church school need. Send for your copy 


Our fine new catalog will be mailed free. today. Address 
State what is needed. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. The Standard Publishing Co. 
1116 South 4th St. Greenville, Illinois Dept. C-8 8th and Cutter Sts. Cincinnati, O. 
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Rolling Partitions 
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instantly. Fold back or roll partitions out of 
way when large room again wanted. Installed in 
old and new buildings. Made complete at our 
factory. Guaranteed. Many money-saving uses. 
Send for catalog No. 15. 
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OTHING is more appropriate 

as a memorial of a loved one, 
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church and pastor, as a beautiful 
OXFORD PULPIT BIBLE. 

Handsomely bound, printed on paper 

thatis strong and easy to turn, in clear, 
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low caste sons and daughters of God must not be 
allowed to live without the only power in the 
world which can make them self-respecting and 
happy. Ignorance, moral squalor and primitive 
domestic ideals must be supplanted by ideals 
which are Christian. Races must not be allowed 
to clash in this shrinking world of ours, and nations 
to draw their swords in the settling of economic 
disputes. Weak peoples must not be exploited 
economically by stronger ones, neither must they 
be suppressed politically by force of arms. 

The impelling motive for us is to bring the 
kingdom of heaven on earth in order that men, 
women and children of all the races may enjoy 
it now and here as well as in the hereafter. We 
Christians have within our grasp both the re- 
sources, the man-power and the gospel whereby the 
ideals of Jesus may be realized. I close with the 
same challenging statement. with which I began, 
namely, that the most fascinating task given to 
man to perform, is that of introducing the un- 
changing Christ to a changing world. 
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sufficiency of Christ for every need of life. 
After the solo, the preacher requests all 
heads to be bowed and then invites all who 
desire to be remembered in the closing 
prayer to stand or raise their hands. A 
generous response at every service indicates 
the burdened hearts preseut and their 
yearning after the help of the Divine 
Power. The minister also invites those who 
wish to talk over their problems personally 
to meet him in the pastors’ study at the 
close of the service. Then he prays for those 
with burdens too heavy to bear and prob- 
lems too perplexing. to solve; for those 
laboring under the weight of unforgiven 
sins and especially for all who have, raised 
their hands. 


After the benediction forty personal 
workers scattered throughout the —audi- 
torium greet those who had raised their 
hands and repeat the invitation to meet the 
minister in the study. Many who have lost 
their grip upon life with this encouragement 
accompany the peronal workers to the study 
and their unburden their souls’ problems. 
This past winter, one man handed the 
minister a dope needle and a package of 
cyanide, and after consultation and prayers 
went forth in his new-found faith; a woman 
who recently moved to the city from 
California,and who was very lonely in the 
midst of the surging masses found satisfying 
friendships here;,,illustrations could be 
multiplied. 

Others who do not care to go as far as the 
pastors’ study find relief and comfort in the 
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old-fashioned sing held in the church parlor 
after the evening service. From one hun- 
dred to three hundred of the evening wor- 
shippers gather around the piano and sing 
their old gospel favorites by request. Here 
many precious memories are revived and 
souls are stirred to increasing Christian 
endeavors. 
Hopes Being Fulfilled 

Dr. David James Burrell, who served 
this congregation so faithfully as minister 
for thirty-five years, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the church recalled 
the following incident: ‘‘When I came to 
New York to consider a call to the pastorate 
of this church, I rode up and down the 
Avenue in company with Mr. Moody, who 
said, ‘O, this is a golden field! You must 
come! Look at the people thronging the 
streets; souls made in God’s likeness; souls 
for whom Christ died. I know the problem 
of the drifting population; but the people 
are here. Come and preach the gospel; 
the old Bible and the saving power of the 
blood of Christ. It is a golden field’.” Dr. 
Burrell realized in large measure the ful- 
fillment of these prophetic words. Under 
the leadership of his successor, Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, the old church continues to 
“carry on’ not merely as a landmark “but 
rather as a power house, a radiating center 
of influence whose streams of energy shall 
make glad the city of our God.” 


Missionary Furloughs 
(Continued from page 1231) 


the mission and Board. The Board should 
therefore, know what information he dis- 
penses and how he does it. Not all informa- 
tion can be understood properly by mixed 
audiences. Some good information is dis- 
pensed in bad manner. Some missionaries 
are too talkative, not weighing the effect of 
what they say.’ “Supervision is valuable 
but each man should have enough initiative 
to see that his speaking dates are not 
wasted even where the supervising secretary 
has made no arrangements.” 


These replies are typical. Missionaries do 
not favor working blindly but effectively. 
They want to be guided and. receive the 
advice of experienced men. Our Boards 
should set apart a large portion of the time 
of one of their searetaries, if it has not 
already been done, to the direction of 
missionaries on furlough. This does not 
mean the securing of speaking engagements. 
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Each man or woman can as a rule do that 
most successfully for him or herself. Neither 
can this be done entirely from a central 
office. The secretary assigned to this work 
should spend part of his time out in the 
field with the missionaries. He should 
endeavor to hold city-wide, week-end con- 
ferences, where missionaries within a certain 
radius could be brought together and as far 
as possible directed in what they say and 
how to say it. This method would increase 
the efficiency of the missionary and his 
message. 


Another important item in connection 
with deputation work is the need of reach- 
ing the entire church with the message. 
Some sections of the church hear a foreign 
mission address by a missionary at least 
once a year, while in some portions a foreign 
missionary is as strange as a Hottentot. 
Church cultivation will only be effective, 
and desired results produced, when the 
entire church is reached with the message. 
The best way to accomplish results is to 
“zone” the church and as far as possible 
have missionaries living in each zone. One 
person suggests that “it would be a good 
thing to map out our entire Church and see 
that every congregation hears the message 
from each field. It is the only way to 
inform the mass, and the ignorance on the 
part of the Church at large concerning 
missions is appalling.’’ Some difficulty may 
be experienced in getting missionaries to live 
where they are most needed, but if the mat- 
ter is put up to each in a straightforward 
manner very few would refuse. 


Educational Not Financial 


A number of missionaries have been very 
emphatic in stating that their deputation 
work in the homeland should be educational 
and not financial. One says, ‘‘Let the 
pastor realize that the missionary is coming 
to give vital and up-to-date information 
and not to beg for money. The need is for 
information. An informed Church will give. 
Let us have a policy of thorough education 
of the home Church.” This sentiment 
could be duplicated many times. Another 
suggests that there should be a clear under- 
standing as to the payment of the mission- 
aries’ traveling expenses. Another feels 
that they should be supplied with suitable 
literature. 4 

Boards will find their missionaries ready 
to assist in deputation work when it is under- 
taken in a systematic and well directed 
manner, 
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